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of Asia | boy-apprentice, and to work them for the little benna-tinged feet 

a gg pre epee Wich open fy ns 
» smugly guaran’ on , when the fe! amber w wed the Jj 
Chios, and ged too! So Camaralzaman. is 


to her across Asia to the tower of Morgiana, after 
she had betterea herself by marriage, wore slippers of the identical de~ 
signa which the old man, in 1860, is so cunningly labouring on, All the 
slippers are not so costly as these, which will be worn only by the 
inmates of the imperial Oda and the vizier’s households. But all along 
the street—a street of shoemakers, where every house is fall of leather, 
beads, velvet, and silken thread, and ingenious humanity crouching at 
its task—you see pretty fairy slippers, flourished and embossed with 
thread, for the wear of pachas’ wives, neat yellow boots and 

shoes for respectable Moslem females, and dingy red ditto for the acocom- 
modation of feminine infidels. The next street is a colony of tailors, and 
these too are Tarks. One Hadji, in a green turban, is brandishing a 
“ goose,” as if it were the two-edged sword of the Prophet; a score of 


are beir-looms and 
laces, fecstetend qunvien jewels and privileges, monopolies to rol 
rights to colonies—all, all are pledged ia pawn to 

individual in Constantinople, Smyros, Manchester, London! The sultan, 
the nation, the empire, are over head and ears in debt ; 
great flood of embarrassment rises, rises, till it washes and batters the 
very doors of the Sublime Porte, where princes have knelt. 

Of course, when I speak of Signor Thumb’s power of “selling up” the 
sultan, I do not mean that he could absolutely take out a feri facias 
against the Padishah’s chattels, or introduce a man in possession into that 
proud lio that stands so nobly on the point between the two shores, 
with its en domes, and cool walls of white marble, and dusky cy- 

tre sey ing in the sunbeams that cannot pierce their dark canopy. 
a ee 5 ot at Signor Thumb, or many another sigoor, Greek or Armenian, can 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 














= ; papa ew eset or nimble-fingered lade are mately plying their needles on the shop-boards 
Vou. 39. NEW YORK, MAY 11, 1861. No. 19. | stop the fountaias of Pactolus when he will, can cause Credit to button | beyond. A heap of wide trousers, slashed jackets, vests wrought with 
: SSE | Op es ts, and check the flow of ready money into the lavish hands | floss-silk, blue frock-coate, and imitations of European attire in general, 
of the prodigal. Nor can all the sultan’s horees and all the eul- | show bow various is the trade of the establishment. 
Literature. tan’s men prevent such a consummation. If Turkey were as strong as of} As for the pipe-makers—busy among their stacks of jasmine, their 
old, and if it were still the mode to lock up refractory smbassadors in | heaps of rose-stems, their bundles of cherry-sticks, and their crates full 
ie the Seven Towers, and to deride plenipotentiary remonstrances, still the | of earthen pipe-bowls, red or fawn coloured, and more or less gilded and 
ONE O'CLOCK. sultan could not pay his old debts with a new bow-string, as his neigh-| valuable, amber mouthpieces, and their water-pipes with flexible 
' bour the Shah can ; for the founts of wealth are io Christian hands now, | tubes, vases of Bohemian glass, and jewelled inbalere they are traly in- 
Another stroke upon Time's anvil struck ! reatnn es tconena T 
Another hour drawn hot from out the heart pay tees ee ae yon & bescblik can be coy ee mp bey ae ol ay any ey +. emo 
Of silence ; that within love aisles, apart, Gates <0. Guateriersy gre cura theses tee fm ee ne 
And hollow belfries, homes of the 5 y ° 
sod iy er lamp a Ste tf taped ae So hE Sg EL: 
Upwards the same dim Cyclop arm might dart, palaces thes ht ebeiter balf the kings of the earth, and which stand-—-| pipes are for the lipe of secsakiore and ston puting, cations ntlten 
Swing the same shadowy sledge, and mortals start ic tee fihed-~-cheny tp tine Baagtesen ot be 7, | whe cam effeed. to inven come thoumad sterling in their emokine 
With the eame brazen blow {Sure man mistook pisteseayarty wateihed—cleng the tine Despteres, ai hate ap wary, ee a ve cope, Gonna slesting in Cacle eeitng saan 
His own endurance, when he tongued the bells navy, Pm se Te Ph lh 9 Ties op ad po YT ID _ 
To prophesy agacat him from thelr tower 2p ned ee ey pe 
The high sun speaks not. Ocean’s ebbs and swells robbed from him to feed those sleek ‘and insolent blacks of the harem. | amber at house, for the Turks bay it up, having « prejadice ageiast the 
Mock through a silent calendar. All powers : ‘er 4 bin ay bile ot a aa om os tenes to | dallow gaclate, whteh Gueines wes — of od bt against the 
Of Tate and Death walle thely penis nd kuetle -— or ho will oll pon that It ln in ender thes the velled benutien of |” Those are gies Mouthpieces, | Pag yy 
Why arm with thander the avenging hours ? tatters, and he w yon Ge in erder that the ve yah an & P' 00, designed for peer and 


the Oda may have fresh silks and jewels from Paris. Yonder unjast cadi 


Anatolians who are bearing the burdens and ane the wood of the in- 
has some excuse for selling his decisions as he does, for he bas no salary, i 


habitants, and who are thrifty men, living on a little, that they may 





y' S 4 and had to bay his office from a pacha, or a pacha’s favourite servant. | carry back « small board to the bleak hills and barren valleys, girt by 
CONSTANTINE'S LEGACY And the memetuer that has just put forth to sea, half-manned, with | black pines, of their native provinces. In the corner, are squatted four 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. rotten rigging, bai provisicns, and leshy. hall, bas contributed to fatten | or five meek, sleek Armenians, waiting for employment. The lord] 
The name of “Stamboul” puzzled etymologists for a long time. The | Yonder jovial mivister, rolling along on his Arabian horse, with a swarm | Turk will not smoke a raw pipe; his chibouque must be seasoned ere it 


laborious Oriental scholars knitted their brows in vaia over that | Of active slaves, pipe-bearers, cavasses, and pages running by his bridle- 
po cheenie duo-yliable. Big dictionaries were ransacked, De Sacy and rein, and bawling to the crowd to clear the way. Debt taints and oor- 
Gilchrist, Maimonides and D’Herbelot, were invoked, and every known | Tupts everything in poor old bankrupt Turkey, and yet the mighty be- 
Asiatic idiom was rifled, to furnish forth a plausible explanation of the — of Constantine has not been adjadged to its Muscovite claimant. 
Turkish name for Byzantium. At last Stamboal” was discovered to be | There must be some good in the dominant race, after all, to keep their 
Greek, a mere contracted corruption of the three words eis ten colin, or | Crazy monarchy afloat so long; and there is some good—the faculty of 
“into the city ;” and from that time forth, the liquid-sounding name of | patient, hard, houest work, which the Turk possesses to a degree very un- 
the capital the Levant bas been admittedly stamped with a Hellenic | usual on the shores of the Mediterranean. We are so used, at home, to 
broad arrow. Nor is it only in name that Constantinople, the queen of | consider the Osmanli as a passive, listless dreamer, a smoking, qos 
all ble cities, has preserved a Grecian character all ber lacker | automaton, that it is quite a surprise at first to behold him toiling al 
of Orientalism. The stranger is uowilling or unable, at first, to look be- ~ and every day, like an ant, for his modicam of food. 
bind the scenes so gallantly adorned with tinsel and bright coloaring, never could feel that a Turk looked in his nataral place when be- 
behind the showy maltitade in turban and flowered silk, occupying the | tween the stilts of a plough. I have seen him thas Georgioally em- 
front of the stage, and to espy the mechanism beyond, the that pe te ey and again ; but he had too stately an air, too picturesque a 
move those stately puppets, the hollowness of the decorations, and the | garb to suit the occupation, and the agriculture which is carried on by 
insecurity of the whole. Bat if the stranger will stay awhile, mingle | men in turbans and flowing shalwars is too suggestive of a pantomime. 
with the natives, and be content rather to listen than so talk, he will | But at Constantinople, the work of the city, the real hard manly work, is 
discern the strong undercurrent of Greek life sopping the founda-/| done by Moslem bands. All the porters are Tarks ; all the grooms, car- 
of that wonderful golden throne, before the lustre of which Chris- | ters, drivers of arubas and other vehicies are Turks, The gardeners who 
the ordinary | delve in the myriad enclosures around Stamboul are Turks. So are the 
spendiog his old aunt’s le- | fishermen ; 60 are the boatmen, whose flashing caiques shoot all day long 
mao 


be worthy of his use ; and so the Armenians earn a trifle by fumigating 
the new make of pipes with tobacco, just as watermen and crosai 
sweeps are paid to blacken those sable little clay implements of which 
my friend young Rapid, of the Life Guards, is so ostententatiously and 
obtrusively vain. Those amasing scarfs and kerchiefs in the bazaar, 
those — — ne other aap muslin eit nega mo 80 
gorgeously in , With flourishes arabesques of blinding splendour, 
are the work of Turkish ladies, who thas eke out their pin- money. There 
is po opprobrious in the idea of paid labour to a Turkish mind ; the 
Moslems do not, as we do, exalt the drone above the worker ; on the con- 
trary, every pacha and bey learns a trade, that may serve him if 

ded and beggared. Even the sultan learns a calling of some kind ; 
moud Senpmen er was a sili maker, gave ree made 
by his own imperial hands to his miaisters and friends. Abdul Medjid 
is, I understand, a pipemaker. It is this work, this hearty love of work, 
and the honourable estimation of work, which k the leaky monarchy 


lege for a 
8 family-tree, nor tries to hide the root he sprang 
from, but rather blazons it, calling himself, “Coalheaver Pacha, 
“ Bateber Pacha,” or the like. 

A curious people are the Turks! It must be owned that they are poor 
8 hardy oarsmen. The commanders of their frigates will 
tell you that, but fur renegades and sea-faring Christians, they could 





Q 
unwil! to recognise the existence of an anti-Moslem element. | gets employmeat. Work requiring much toil of the brain, a Moslem 
Sasaeeee well in their way, but the British traveller did not come | cannot do, and the Greek gets employment in consequence. But bankers the despised Mobammedans can work cannon with most remarkable ac- 


boul to see Greeks. He came tosee a Mohammedan city, to plun fer a Turkish cashier, koowing the Osmaali to be a sturdy watchdog, @ taste for the 
satus Aacttan tights fr » tow aiatttoes Sapa, to clenp Gintioeh ec Om Pith whom bis funds will be safe, and who is not in the least. likely to D ‘don me pecmeene 
entaliem, and he is in a passion with any one who tells him that Con-| borrow the fi balance of his employers for a little private specula- ardanelles, and woe See 
disks Orlental to the backbone, er It SS ctor Stasrboel ts |Ismense til, bat of all Parks, te bore Siamboull the Onomaa orti's 

or to be; mense toil, 9 

py eet yaiy- mre) Teiga and ramble without en-| is the laziest. Those swarthy for hours at their mas- Ser DSLR oompeny WEhe tee EE & Gs gee 
scilatng cukete cau enciv eemelengs @ bn te Beaies , | ter’s and pace tee be as easily asa ie ths pie sts 
bas been scandalously imposed and bas grounds for an hound do, are from the Black same poor asleep city where were supreme ; 
sguinet the Peninsules end Oriental Company, of whose retarn ticket he dastrious tribe furaishes the the and the volu- 


thaak your stars that the Crescent is on the wane, and , and about the steep and stony streets like a swarm of ants in har that 
together a washed-out, pitifal crescent, not at like that blood-red vest-time, and will endure more hundred-weights on their spinal colamns ela 
tickle before whose baleful gleam Europe once trembled! And yet there | than would break a Christian porter’s back, or crash pony to the earth gurgling 


are men living in Pera, and ear ee pe dirnrey opera ene eee Nor are the caiquejees to be despised. Go down to the water, seat 


travellers were landed cloud of night, like contraband goods, | self at the bottom of one of those swift kirlangists—aptly named after the are of white marble too, cut as deli- 
tod huddled up to a place of concealment, in disguise, and begirt by | skimming swallow—and promise a few piastres for extra apeet, s08 ay iw oh, Fl <a ye ge wg 
for fear of the savage mob and more savage janizaries. 1a those | will see = | of muscolar energy that would delight Mr. bn is D, —_ on ap pe pe Ww - 
ft eater « moxqae wan deat and thou now and then a bold | How they stretch to their oars, and scatter the spray of the ver tthe oe 
ton would have admission for his money, was forced to resort | those mighty pagans! How their broad chests heave, and their boat - comfort o! poor. Sirde a 
thither in Moslem garb, the centre of a group of armed cavasses ; and the | leaps and quivers responsive to the sl: stroke, and seems absolutely | the spot sounds the murmur of a thousand sacred — are 
tsensed cheche-of tts protesters wore Wont'to tlansh &f the-perting 4 es|to devour the water as it rushes through wave after wave, with the poet cog oy most creatures are, wherever Islam reigas. 


of a wild dervish scanned their Giaour companion over-closely. No, | angry hiss of a snake! How the prow cleaves on through the parting 
Constantinople is not as purely Eastern as of old ; bat itis like some ivy-| sea! The wild birds that are always flapping those waters with a tire- 
grown and shattered fortress, far more beaatiful in its decay than when | lees wing, the Ames damnées du Bosphore, as they are styled, scarcely out- 
the stone walls were whole and sound, and there were no wild flowers | strip the caique, as she goes, arrowstraight, down to the purple Marmora 
waving on the ramparts, no clustering copsewood in the dried-up moat. | Sea. 
We can see Constantinople now ; we can study it as we can anold pic-| That rush and kle among the waters is one of the great treats of 
tare, dwelling ou the tints, and taking our time to fall into leisurely rap-| Constantinople. The prospect is one of such lovely, abiding beauty, 
tares. And far more interesting is it to note the struggle of jarring | Fairyland’s capital rising in terraced domes and bright pavilions on 
races, opinions, creeds, the East and the West, the Old World and the | either bank, that you might gaze for ever without satiety. Nor is the 
New, than to reside in some absolutely East-rn city where the mollahs and | row itself without its pleasures—thbat is, when you have to coil 
the ulemas have it all their own way. yourself up after the fashion of Turks and tailors, and have overcome the 

It is curious to mark the sultan’s pompous entries into the town ; and | first sensations of ignominy at being compelled to crouch at the botiom 
when your eyes positively ache with the glitter of gold, and brocades, | of a boat, instead of lolling nobly in the stern-sheets. You soon find out 
and shawls—when you are dazzled by the flash of silver battle-axes and | why you cannot be indulged with the latter privilege, when remark 
jewelled scimitars—when you are surfeited with on opal-eyed and | how crank and knife-resembling is the light pualion-heet, in, half 
shark-toothed prancing horses in em housings, pachas 

with diamonds, and claves electro plated with gold~it iestill and yourself down to the blue depths, where many a sacked 

more curious to stroll away to some dingy rotten booth in Galata, where | the Oda has lain this many a y 
dwells a blear-eyed banker, who, as the phrase goes, “bas the sultan | rowers! how the craft trembles to their strokes, as, 
under his thamb,” and could “sell him up” to morrow. What a debtor | they encourage one another, and in their strength and excitement, you 
wae isk on ciatitor bane contaset ee Oe ay ay ee ey es , whatever its 
gerent Prophet, the Commander of t ‘aithful, Reli-| may say. How , too, those 
gion, the Great Blood-drinker, Padishah, Khan, Sultan (these high- frovk-ouat appears at the landing-place where their long-boats are lying ! 
founding epithets are but a sample of his titles), to be under any one’s | How they lesp, and frolic, and bowl around him, more like hounds just 
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Gree 
empire again. Those two talkers under the plane-tree eye you from time 
to time, as if they should like to furnish forth apieat your expense. But 
how earnestly ig oA wer g o_o be ~- we aor ae as Ag 
proach them invisib stamp, wo. 
fling abroad their lithe limits, and spread their hands-and koit thelr 
They whisper and scow!, and anon 
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‘they must be Dp wy: @ rayah revolt at the least, terminating in 
grand holocaust of the Moslemah, the extinction of Abdul Medjid, and 
mass ia St. Sophia’s. fine) wo ape.nt Gaste Case Og, San St We 


and Plenty of winged words succeed. Their voices 
wie in gurloie variations the pretty doves cooing and sio love- 
songs above them, Now they howl jackals, now they rant De- 


thamb! at be mi , or boys fresh from @ schoo! than our conception of | mosthenes to the stormy Agora ; and anon Pierre is pleading so musi- 
a puteatate ous bs Unk ot tol Yon, the careaines Coasten 4 my o— ia 4 _ “ cally, softly, that no Jeune Premier on the stage could be more flutingly 
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Rople, absolutely feel a little afraid as you tap at But the Turkish towasman is a different being from the stout Asiatics 


ive. How he sobs, and clasps his tontting hands, and 
of that tremendous thamb! You 


his soul into his eyes, and humbles himself at Jaffier’s feet! 5S 
hearted JaMier! he sticks to his price, Nine huadred plastres for 
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net an asper 
ts, who ducks and crouches be ou, and abjectly bails | vizier paeses on bis pampered horse of pare Kochlani breed. The ca- | calico, or the cigars, or the Sheffield rasors, 
you as Excellency, and ly gan to pinenabbonset one vasees are ftom ‘thet stormy pachalic, where life is cheapest, | the entreaties lips can frame. Then ee ee cart eR 
divan—can he be Thamb? Signor Thumb he is, the | and manners most ragged, of all the pachalics of Tarkey. See how the | words re SS an S ” 
sultan’s chief creditor, the richest of all the Armenian money-changers, st, led raffians fiuger their yataghans as they push back the | lainies dragged into the light 1 «koave 1” apt!” Legg 
& mao never threw a chance away, who! could rebuild St. Sophia | reluctant bystanders! The Bosnian is a mastiff py ph. turned over a new leaf; wae 
his private hoards, but who would grope in any miry puddle for the | clamour, and the great mea of the empire are fond of such unscru 





cheat, a coiner, a poisoner, 

| apap! but he is meek, as a lamb tp his customers.| Bat here is our genuine citizen at last ; he with the white beard and across and across like shattle-cocks, aad ws invisible eaves droppers get 
ie fawns on you, he flatters, and begs, and weeps, as you and he do a turban of snowy mualio, so gracefully that no artist could im-| but a poor idea of Perote pa no ge bra 
little business together, some trifle of changing gold or cashing a cirealar | prove upon the exquisite dieposition of its folds. This old Turk wears a Fierre will denounce hile friend oo. a hasten 
note ; and for a time Signor Thumb will be happy, chackling over the | robe of wadded silk, instead of the Mamaluke jacket so common in the | his excellent protector, eT eee eve oe. 
few petty coins be has screwed out of you by way of premium or agio. capital ; he has yellow slippers lying within bis reach, and a great cher- Jaffier shall be : Se be wet + rowing fas ~4 
But anon he will look sad again, for he will think he has been too easy stick pipe, and a rosary of large amber beads. But you see he is at galleys. Aba! ow — pe = a aot ey ; wee! . 
& bargainer, aod might have extracted another piastre or 60, now irrevo- | work—very delicate work, too, cbarmingly designed and deftly executed ; the point of striking ; rer open) ie 2d yay B a. 3 
cably lost. Sach is the man who is the sultan's chief creditor. There | he is embroidering slippers for ladies of r There are blue, white, | cry, more win ag Me fons res how “an od ene 

are otber creditors, too—a legion of them. Greeks there are, and Euro-| yellow, pink, and red velvet slippers, but noae of green—green is too | in each other's arms, 4 : rom Pape A friends 
pean bankers, and Armenian shroffs, and nondescript talists, besides | sacred a colour for even believers’ feet to tread upon. The old Turk is | now—' een quatre fone fice tities tes 
those confiding Britons who have bought Tarkish and invested | threading seed-pearis on silk, and therewith embroidering yonder dainty ty for a little biggling tarne sr sacull Madiey tee = ie wiliee 
ineir epare cash in Abdul Medjid’s pocket. Debi is, in fact, the greedy of shoes, white velvet, silver-edged, small enough for Cinderella. | hundred and fifty piastits my ay anne Mg 

boa that is swallowing Turkey, body and bones, mines and minerals, land Tir socket ies 0 mondestel acilomey of touth, and «, mass featiie te- ts down, the tome ook repin: ay Fe pat Bag Ber oper —_ 
and water. The'sulten is like one of those old Irish landlords,with a mort-| yeation, no doubt, for see how blossoms, and leaves, and sprays of olive, | ever ready at Fein mg optegh wen yan dado 
seged property that only awaits the sharp remedy of au Encumbered } ii wrought in pare white pearls, grow beneath his needle! Psbaw!| merbunds again. They never mean , of course, but Pierre 
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® moved into it from the infernal regivns, no! 
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The Alviow. 











could not have 


that eight-and-ninepence without a martial demon- 
stration, and Ja! 


could not otherwise bave forgiven himself for being 
beaten up in the terms, Off arm-io-arm, to drink at the wine- 
And the fountain still , aod the plane-tree sti)l racties, 
the pigeons flash their variegated feathers in the kindly sunbeams, 
and coo and marmar like a , exactly as they would do if Jaffier 
were lying under the plane-tree, stabbed to the 
All Btasaboal brawls do not finish so barmiessly. In the wine-shops 
of Pera and Galate, there are Cs gy A oe between very 
different persons from Pierre and Jaffier. re claster aod drink, by 
the light of smoky cressete, in dark wooden booths, a motley mob of 
choleric Ionian sailors, soake-eyed Maltere, sulky Hydriotes, refugees 
from Italy aod France, and those stray rogues from Candiv, Syria, Sn tr 
na, who lounge about Constantinople, a a “ band-to-moath” life, 
which in Tarkey often means “hand to the kbavjar!” These agreeable 
squabble and dispute over Tenedos wine and flery arrack, and the 
aed flash forth, and over go tables, and beoches, and lamps, and all is 
darkness, and clamour, aod groans; and wheo lanterns are brought, 
there are red pools on the floor that are not all of spilt wine, aad one or 
two sprawling forms are seen among the wreck of farnitare, never to 
brawl again. Earopean sailors, English especially, are spt to get 
hort to dens. Jack comes in reeling, drinks and bawis his forecas- 
tle songs, and gets maudlin and helpless, in the midst of a eet of sharks 
who would murder him for the chance of half-a-dozen dollars in the 
pocket of his monkey-jacket. But the regular frequentere are mach on 
® par with each er on the score of morals—awful scoundrels, for 
Stamboul is the Paradise of the eastern adventurer. A sad bat frequent 
sight used to be that of the ragged Hungarian exiles, in their tattered 
honved or busear uniforms, starving at Constantinople. In the Tarkish 
burying-places, under the plamy cypresses, among the coloured tarban- 
stones, they used to sit, patient, bollow-eyed, despairing. Their clothes 
were ragged, their shoes gone, their home shut out to them ; rebellion 
against Austria bad made them wanderers less cared for than the wild- 
dogs prowling about them. The Polish renegades wore the Padishah’s 
cloth, and ate of pilaff; but there was no place in the army for a 
Christian, and these pocr Hungarians refused to barter their creed for a 
meal, Then came he wer and there was some employment for the 
Magyars, and came all too soon for those whose only chance of 
was to fight, and they were flung back to famish. Greeks are not 
fond of those who do not belong to their commanion ; even in servitude 
ss bitter sectarians, and to fire an Armenian’s warehouse, to stab 
cy lic, to pelt a sly pebble at an Englishman, are anything but sins, 
to their fancy. I never knew o Tork really uncivil, even far from con- 
suls and frigates; but a Greek seldom loses a chance of insulting 
British heretic, when be oan contrive it with safety to his own bones. 
Greeks, however, are almost as eusily dealt with as Arabs; there is but one 
maxim, to take the apper-hand, and to keep it; and 80 long as you are 
firm and hard with him, Signor Polychronopulos is your servant. Be 
civil to him, and look out for squalls! Poor creature, he never heard 
any reason assigned for politeness, save fear alone. 
is a sort of cellar at Constantinop'e where they show you a num- 
ber of marble a of the Greek era. There they etand in shadow, white 
and ghostly, like buried ghosts of the past. They are the remains of a 
Byzantine palace, erst imperial, escaped from the mattock of the Turk 
and the tooth of Time. there is the Hall of Many Waters, where the 
long aisles glimmer, and the far reaching columns rise dimly out of the 
, end the bats dart across the red streak of torchlight, or hang in 
clasters from the damp roof, as the boat glidesin. A Stygian voyage 
that! with a crazy punt for a craft, and a white-baired old Charon with 
one eye for a conductor, and the prospect of being lost irrevocably, 
should one of thove wheeling bats knock the touch out of Charon’s fee- 
bie band, and the boat go off on a groping voyage throogh that under- 
od labyrinth of pillars. Bat that piece of excitement is denied to 
traveller of to-day. The roof has fallen in, here and there, aod the 
columas have ked and crumbled, and the Hall of Many Waters is a 
mystery. 
Not many are the fragments of classic Constantinople. But there stands 
St. Sophia’s in its majesty and strength, with the crescent high on its 
it dome where the Greek croes used to be, with a coat of white-wash 
over ite inner wails, through which out the golden mosaic, the 
ng figures of the Pan and the saints, 
the ex cathedral, bebind a screen, as it 
away the white-wash, and the gol- 
© doubt such a day will come, and 
riests with floating hair and square 
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blaspheme over his grave. To prayer! to 
Fag How loud and clear is the Muezzin’s voice as he there 
tions. 


a minaret, and calls the faithful to their knees and their devo- | 5, 
t 


do they come? Is real Koran religion a thing of the past? 
Many heads are bowed, many a bead counted, but where is the burning 
seal of other times? 


MEMOIRS OF AN ADOPTED SON. 
L—CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH PRECEDED HIS BIRTH. 


Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, there stood ona 
rock in the sea, near a fishing village on the coast Brittany, a ruined 
Tower with a very bad reputation. No mortal was known to have inha- 
bited it within the memory of living man. The one tenant whom Tradi- 
tion aesociated with the occupation of the place, at a remote period, bad 

y knew why—bad lived in 
o, atey knew how long—and had quitted possession, nobody knew 
when. Under such ci t , nothing was more natural than that 
this unearthly Individual should give a name to his residence. For 
which reason, the building was thereafter known to all the neighbour- 
hood round as Satanstower. 

Early in the year seventeen hundred, the inhabitants of the village 
were startled, one night, by seeing the red gleam of a fire in the Tower, 
and ne in the same direction, a preternaturally strong odour of 
tried The next morning, the fishermen who sone 9 by the buildin, 
in their boats, were amazed to flad that a etranger had taken up bis 
abede in it. Judging of him at a distance, he seemed to be a fine tall 
stout fellow : he was dressed in fisherman’s costume, and he had a new 
boat of his own, moored comfortably in a cleft of the rock. If he had ia- 
habited a place of decent reputation, his neighbours would have imme- 
diately made his acquaintance—but, under existing circumstances, all 
they could venture to do was to watch him in silence. 

first passed, and, though it was fine weather, he made no use 
of his boat. second day followed, with a continuance of the fine 
weather, and still he was as idle as before. Ono the third day, a violent 
storm kept all the boats of the village on the beach—and, in the midst of 
the tempest, away went the man of the Tower to make his first fishing ex- 
mt ia strange waters! He and his boat came back safe and sound, 

a lull of the stcrm ; and the villagers watching on the cliff above, saw 
bim carryiog the fish up, by great basketfuls, to his Tower. No such 
haul had ever fallea to the lot of avy one of them—and the stranger bad 
taken it in a whole gale of wind! 

Upon this, the inbabitants of the village called a council. The lead 
in the debate was assumed by a emart young fellow, a fisherman named 
Poulailler, who declared that the stranger at the Tower was of loferual 
fc. in, and boldly denounced him before the whole meeting as a Fiend- 

rman. 

The opivion thus expressed, proved to be the opinion of the entire au- 
dience—with the one exception of the village priest. The priest said, 
“ Gently, my sonr, Don’t make sure about the man of the Tower, be- 
fore Sunday. Wait and see if he comes to charch.” 
me if he doesn’t come to church?” asked all the fishermen, in a 

“ Io that case,’’ replied the priest, “I will excommunicate him—and 
then, my children, you may call him what you like.” 

Sunday came ; and no sign of the stranger darkened the church-doora. 
He was excommunicated, accordingly. The whole village forthwith 





adopted Poalailler’s idea ; and called the man of the Tower by the name 
which Poulailler had given him—“ The Fiend-Fishermaa.” 

These produced not the slightest apparent effect on 
the diabolical personage who had occasioned them. He persisted in re- 
maining idle when the weather was fine ; in going out to fish when no 
other boat in the ploeg ties pet fo oe aod in comiag back again to his 
solitary dwelling-place, with his hete full, bis boat aninjared, and himself 
alive and hearty. He made no attempts to buy and sell with anybody ; he 
kept steadily away trom the village; he lived on fish of his en ye 
natarally ——_ ing ; and he never spoke to a living soul—with the 
solitary exception of Poulaililer himself. One flae evening. when the 
young man was rowing home past the Tower, the Fiend-Fisherman 
di out on to the rock—said, * Thank you, Poulailler, for giving me 
& pame”’—bowed politely—and darted in again. The young 
felt the words rao cold down the marrow of his back ; and whenever he 
was at cea again, be gave the Tower « wide berth from that day forth. 

Time went on—aad an important event occurred in P ler’s life. 
He was engaged to be married. On the day when bis betrothal was pub- 
liely made koown, his friends clustered noisily about bim on the fish’ og 
jetty of the village to offer their congratulations. While they were all 
ia full cry, @ strange voice suddenly made itself beard through the con 
fusion, which silenced everybody in an instant. The crowd fell back, 
and disclosed the Fiend Fisherman sauntering up the jetty. It was the 
p= time he had ever set foot—cloven foot—within the precincts of the 
vil . 
‘*Gentlemen,”’ said the Fieod-Fisherman, “ where is my friend, Poa- 
lailler?’’ He put the question with perfect politeness; he looked re- 
markably well in his fisherman’s costume ; he exhaled, in the most ap- 
petising manner, a relishing odoar of fried fish ; he had a cordial nod for 
the men, and a sweet amile for the women—bat, with all these personal 
advantages, everybody fell back from him, and nobody answered his 
question. The coldness of the popular reception, however, did not ia 
any way abash him. He looked about for Poulailler with searching 
eyes, discovered the place in which he was standing, and addreseed him 
in the friendliest manner. 

“ 80 you are going to be married ?”’ remarked the Fiend-Fisherman. 

“ What's that to you?” said Poulailler. He was inwardly terrified, 
but outwardly graff—not an uacommon combination of circumstances 
with men of his class, ia his mental situation. 

“ My friend,” pursued the Fiend Fisherman, “I have not forgotten 
your — attention in giving me a name; and I come here to requite 
it. You will have a family, Poulailler; and your first child will be a 
bor I propose to make that boy my Adopted Son.” 

he marrow of Poulailler’s back became awfully (cold—bat he grew 
gruffer than ever, in spite of his back. 

“ You won’t do anything of the sort,” he replied. “If I have the 
largest family in France, no child of mine shall ever go near you.” 

“I shall adopt your first-bora for all that,’’ persisted the Fiend-Fisher- 
mao. “ Poulailler! I wish you good moroing. Ladies and gentlemen! 
the same to all of you.” 

With those words, he withdrew from the jetty ; and the marrow of 
Poulailler’s back recovered its temperature. 

The next moraing was stormy ; and all the v expected to see 
the boat from the Tower put out, as usual, to sea. Nota siga of it ap- 
peared. Later in the day, the rock on which the building stood was 
examined from a distance. Neither boat nor nets were in their custom- 
ary placer. At night the red gleam of the fire was missed for the first 
time. The Fiend-Fisherman had gooe! He had announced his inten- 
tioas on the jetty, and had disappeared. What did this mean? Nobody 
knew. 

On Poulailler’s wedding-day, a portentous circumstance recalled the 
memory of the diabolical stranger, and, asa matter of course, seriously 
discomposed the bridegroom’s back. At the moment when the marriage 
ceremony was complete, a relishing odour of fried fish stole into the nos- 
trils of the compaay, and a voice from invisible lips said: “ Keep up 
your epirits, Poulailler ; | bave not forgotten my promise |’’ 

A year later, Madame Poulailler was confined, and a repetition of the 
porteatous circumstance took place. Poulailler was waiting in the kit- 
chen to hear how matters ended up-staire. The nurse came in with a 

“ Which is it?’ asked the happy father; “girl or boy?” Be- 
fore the nurse could answer, an odour of supernatarally fried fish filled 
the kitchen ; and a voice from invisible lips replied : “ A boy, Poulailler 
—and l’ve got him!” 

Such were the circumstances under which the subject of this Memoir 
was introduced to the joys and sorrows of mortal existence. 


{L.—HIS BOYHOOD AND EARLY LIFS. 


ens, 
. “The deuce take Poulailler’s boy,” was 
“ The deuce has got him,” was Poulailler’s answer. 
nice-looking boy,” said Madame Poulailler. 
strong, a8 handsome a yous 
“ Let us pray for him,” said ame Poalailler. 

“ Oar son bas been thrashed tilfal 
neighbourhood are broken,’’ pleaded his, mother. 
with the rope’s-end next,” retorted his father ; “ he 
of thrashin. 


adopted him—he had been instinctively conscious from infanc 
Fiend-Fisherman’s interest in his welfare—he cared 
pline—and a cabin-boy he became at ten years old. 

After tem years of the rope’s-end (applied quite ineffectually), the sub- 


London became the next scene ot his adventures. At twelve years old, 
he persuaded society in the Metropol.s that he was the forsakea nataral 
son of a Freach duke. British benevolence, after blindly providi 
him for four years, opened its eyes and found him out at the age 
teen ; upon which he returned to France, and entered the arm 
capacity of d At eighteen, he deeerted 
the gipsies. He told fortunes, he conjured, be danced on the 
he acted, he sold quack he altered his mind again, and re- 
turned to the army. Here he fell in love with the vivandiére of his new 
regiment. The sergeant-major of the com ———— —— same 
amiable weakness, naturally resented his attent to the lady. Pou- 
lailler (perbaps unjustifiably) asserted himself by boxing his officer’s 
eara, Cut flashed the swords on both sides, and in went Poulaiiler’s 
blade through and through the tender heart of the sergeant-major. The 
frontier was close at hand. Poulailler wiped his sword, and crossed it. 
Sentence of death was recorded against him in his absence. When 
society has condemned us to die, if we are men of any it how are we 
to return the compliment? By condemaing society to keep us alive— 
or, in other words, by robbing right and left for a living. Poulailler’s 
destiny was now accomplished. He was picked out to be the Greatest 
Thief of his age ; and wneo Fate sammoned him to his place in the world, 
he stepped forward aad took it. His life hitherto hud been merely the 
life of a young scamp—he was now to do justice to the diabolical 
= Ae g adopted him, aod to expand to the proportioas of a full-grown 


His first exploits were performed in Germany. They showed such 
novelty of combiuation, such daring, such dexterity, and, even in his 
most homicidal moments, such irresi-tible gaiety 
a band of congenial epirits gathered about him in no time. As com- 
mander-in chief of the Thieves’ army, his popularity never wavered. 





three in number. First weakaese—he was extravagantly susceptible to 
the charms of the fair sex. Sccond weakness—he was perilously fond 
of practical jokes. Third weakness (inherited from his adopted parent) 
—-bis appetite was insatiable ic the matter of fried fish. As for 
meriis to set against sbese defects, come have been noticed already, 
others will appear immediately. Let it merely be premised, in this 
place, that he was one of the bandsomest men of his time, that 
dressed superbly, and that he was capable of the most exalted 








generosity wherever a handsome woman was concerned—let thi 
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it, ascending 
foot. They were the Baron’s daughters—Wilbel 
Frederica, a branette—both lovely, both accom , 
both youog. Poulailler sauntered down the to 
travellers. He looked—bowed—introdaced himse 
with Wilhelmina oa the Botb the charming girls ackaow 
the most artless manner confiaement to the carriage h: 
the fidgets, and that they were walking up the hill to 
gentle exercise. Poulailler’s heart was touched, and 
rosity to the sex was roused in the nick of time. 
prod op prey yay ag ehort 
other side of the hill in which his men were posted. 
cried the generous Thief, “ in the charming name of Wilhelmina de Kis. 
bergea, I charge you all, let the Baron’s free.” The band 
was not susceptible—the band demurred. P ler knew them. 
had appealed to their hearts in vaia—he now appealed to their pockets 
he resumed, “excuse my momen’ misconception of 
your sentiments. Here is my one half share of the juis Petrucei’s 
perty. If I divide it among you, will you let the carriage pass free?” 
he band knew the value of money—and accepted the terms. Poualailler 


i 


y 
rushed back up the hill, and arrived at the top just ia time to hand the 
young ladies iato the —e “Charming maa!” said the white Wil 
F as they drove off. Innocent soul! what 


helmina to the brown 
would she have said if she had known that her attractious had 
saved her father’s property? Was she ever to see the charming man 

in?’ Yes: she was to see him the next day—and, more than that, 
Fate was hereafter to link her fast to the robber’s life and the robber’s 


Confiding the direction of the band to his first lieutenant, Poulailler 
followed the carriage on horseback ; and asceriained the place of the 
Baron’s residence that night. 

The next morning a superbly-dreseed stranger kaocked at the door, 
“ What name, sir?” said the servant. “ The Marquis Petrucci of ” 
replied Poalailler. “How are the young ladies after their 
The Marquis was shown in, and introduced to the Baron. 
was naturally delighted to receive a brother nobleman—Mies Wilbelming 
was modestly happy tosee the charming man agein—Miss Frederica was 
affectionately pleased oa her sister’s account. Not being of a disposi- 
tioa to lose time where his affections were concerned, Poulailler ex- 
pressed his sentiments to the beloved object that evening. The next 
morning he had an interview with the Baron, at which he the 
pa which proved bim to be the Marquis. Nothing could be more s» 
Sdootens to the miod of the most anxious parent—the noblemen em- 
braced. They were still in each other’s 
knocked at the door. “ What name, sir?” servan 
quis Petrucci of Sienna,” replied the stranger. “ Impossible!’’ said the 
servant ; “ his lordship is now in the house.” “Sho 


“Send to Florence by all 2 
to the Baron also. “ Gentlemen,” replied the noble Kirbergen, “I will 
do myself the honour of taking your advice”—and he sent to Florence 


accordingly. 
Before the had advanced ten miles on his journey, Poulail- 
wi wont in private to the susceptible Wilbelmins’—and the 
residence that ni 


itil 


a 
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year to any one who pre ene were 
= all over Paris—and, next morning, they produced the very 
ast result in the world which the lieutenant of police could possibly 
have anticipated. 

Whilst Monsiear Hérault was at breakfast in his study, the Count de 
Villeneuve was announced as speak to him. Kaowing the 


ject of this Memoir robbed his captain, and ran away in an English port. | and 


ject of ridioale throu 
Lille and Cambrai. only 
Dean 
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His weaknesses—and what illusirious man is without them !—were | in 
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tioned, with their orders, at the barrier the coach mast 

to enter Paris; while the lieutenant of police waited at his office, | 
[a the company of two French gentlemen who could speak oe Domai 
identity, in the event of Poulailler’s impudently persisting in She assump- | 
tion of his victim’s mame. At the eppointed hour, the coach appeared, | 
ni oat of 8 98 0 man bn the Benn’y cortame, oe wen.cteenes 50) 

protestations ; the ‘otter were on 
wed be wes Gremged Pm to the polioe office in trismph. The door 
0 and the posse comitatus entered with the prisoner. Instantly 
the two witnesses barst oat with a cry of recognition, and turned indig- 
nantly on the lieutenant of . “Gracious Heaven, sir, what have 
you done!” they n horror; “ this is not Poulailier—here is 
oar venerable friend ; here is the Dean himself!” At the same moment, 
servant entered with a letter. “Dean Potter. To the care of Monsieur 


Hérault, Lieatenant of Police.” The letter was expressed in these words : | secre 


enerable sir,—Profit by the lesson I have given you. Be a Christian 
fr tbe ftare, and never again ty to njare & man Uualew he tris to Io 
jare you. Entirely yours, Poulailler.” 

These feats of cool audacity were matched by others, in which his ge- 
nerosity to the sex asserted iteelf as . 
Hearing, one day, that large 


a great lady, one Madame de Brienne, whose door was ied, in anti- 
cipation of a visit from the famous thief, by a porter of approved trust- 
worthiness and courage, Poulailler undertook her, in spite of her 


Jes in bis pocket, and with two of hie band, disguised as a coachman 
and footman, he followed Madame de Brienne one night to the theatre, 
Just before the close of the ormance, the lady’s coachman and foot- 
man were tempted away for five minutes by Poulailler’s disguised subor- 
dinates to bave a glass of wine. No attempt was made to detain them, 

f ir absence, Poulailler had slipped 

straps round the pole—one to 

hold by, and one to support his feet—and, with these simple preparations, 
was now ready to wait for events. 

M de Brienne entered the carriage—the footman got up bebind 
—Poulailler hang himself horizontally under the pole, and was driven 
home with them, under those singular circumstances. He was strong 

keep had been taken into the 


Provided with food , he waited patiently, hidden in the coach- 
house, for two days and nights, watching hie opportunity of getting into 
Madame de Brienne’s boudoir. 
On the third night, the lady went toa grand ball—the servants relaxed 
in their vigilance while ber back was turned—and Poulailler sli into 
the room. He found two thousand louis d’ors, which was nothing like 
the sum he expected ; and a pocket-book, which he took away with him 
It contained come stock-warrants for a comparatively 
triflmg amount. Poulailler was far too well off to care about taking 
them ; and far too polite, where a lady was concerned, not to send them 
back circumstances. According’ Ny. Madame de Brienne 
received her warrants with a note of apology from the polite thief. “ Pray 
excuse my visit to your charming boudoir,” wrote Poulailler, “ in con- 
sideration of the false reports of your wealth, which alone induced me to 
eater it. If I had known what your ary circumstances really 
were, on the honour of a gentleman, M I should have been incapa- 
ble of robbing you. I cannot retarn your two thousand louis d’ors by 
as I retarn warrants. But if you are at all for money 
futare, I shall be proud to assist so distinguished a lady by len her, 
from my own ample resources, double the sum of which I regret to have 
ved her on the present occasion.” This letter was shown to royalty 

at Versailles. It excited oe admiration of the Court—especiall 
’s name was mentioned, they indal- 
referred to him as the Chevalier de Poulailler. Ah! that was the 
of politeness, when good-breeding was even in a thief. 
Une similar circumstances, who would itnow? O tempora! 


another occasion, Poulailler was out, one night, taking the air and 
opportanities on the roofs of the houses; a member of the 
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ted society. Accept 
The miserable coward whoee collar 
He has lost his stolen property, as the fit punishment for his diegracefal 
want of spirit.” “ Who are you?” exclaimed the hasband. “I am Pou- 
lailler,” replied the illustrious man, with the simplicity of an ancient 
. “Take this purse; and set up in business with the contents. 
There is a prejudice, sir, in favour of y. Give that prejadice a 
here was a time when I felt it myself; I regret to feel it no 

. Under all varieties of misfortane, an has 
left. Where is it left? Here!” 
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generous str . “ Whatelse can I do?” 
ovely woman eagerly—‘ Ob, Heavens! what else!” 
our husband to light me down etaire,” replied Poalailler. 
their hands, dropped a generous tear, and departed. 
g moment, his own adopted father would not have known 


te closes the record of Poulailler’s career in Paris. 
aspects of that career have hitherto been 
remembrance of the contrast which the 
present, Comedy and Sentiment, 
Herror enters next on the 
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at last in the besom of the devoted Wilhelmina; and the v 


engeance of a 
neglected woman accomplished what the whole police force of Paris had 


beea powerless to achieve. 


Poulailler, never famous for the constancy of his attachments, bad 
wearied at an early period of the companion of bis flight from Germany 


—bat Wiibelmina was one of those women whose aff. 





once . 
will not teke No for an answer. She persisted in attaching herself to’ a 
man who had ceased to lover ber. Poulailler’s patience became ex- 
hausted ; he tried twice to rid himself of his eakeeey mistress—once by 

For the 
third and last time, by way of uttemptiog an experiment of another kind, 


the knife and once by poison—and failed on occasions. 
he established a rival to drive the German woman out of the house. 
From that moment his fate was sealed. Maddened . rage, 
Wilhelmina cast the last fragments of ber fondness to 

tly communicated with the police—and Poulailler met his doom. 

A night was appoiated with the authorities; and the robber was in- 
vited by his discarded mistress to a farewell interview. His contemp- 
tuous confidence in her fidelity rendered him careless of his customary 
precautions. He accepted the appointment ; and the two ay to- 
gether, on the understanding that they were henceforth to be friends, 


aod nothing more. Towards the close of the meal Poulailler was startled 


bya greatly change in the face of his companion. 
hat is wrong with you?” he asked. = 

“ A mere trifle,” she answered, looking at her glass of wine. 
help loving you still, badly as you have treated me. You are a dead 
maa, Poalailler—and I sball not survive you.” 

The robber started to his feet, and seized a knife on the table. 

“You have poi d me!’’ he exclaimed 

“No,” she replied. “Poison is my vengeance on myself; not my 
vengeance on You will rise from this table as you sat down to it. 
Bat your ovesing will be finished in prison ; and your life will be ended 
ea the Wheel.” 

As she spoke the words, the door was burst open by the police, and 
Poulailler was secured. The same night the poison aa its fatal work ; 





and his mistress made atonement with her life for the first, last, act of 


treachery which had reveaged her on the man she loved. 

Once safely lodged in the hands of justice, the robber tried to 
time to eseape in, by promising to make important disclosures. The 
manceuvre availed him nothing. In those days, the Laws of the Land 


was pat to the torture—was suffered to recover—was pa broken on 
the Wheel—and was taken off it alive, to be cast into a blazing fire. By 
those m means, society rid itself of a murderous man—and 


urderous 
the idlers on the Boulevards took their evening stroll again in recovered 


security. 2 " 
. . 
Paris had seen the exeoution of Poulailler—but, if le are to be 
trusted, our old friende, the pecple of the fishing village in Brittany, saw 


the end of him afterwards, Ona the day and hour when he perished, the 


heavens darkened, and a terrib!e storm arose. Once more, and for a mo- 


ment only, the gleam of the unearthly fire reddened the window of the 


old Tower. Thunder pealed and strack the buildin 
Lightning flashed incessantly over the ruins ; and, in scorching glare 
of it, the boat which, in former years, had put off to sea whenever the 
storm rose highest, was seen to shoot out into the raging ovean from the 
cleft in the rock—and was discovered on this final occasion, to be doubly 


into fragments. 


manned. The Fiend Fisherman sat at the helm ; his Adopted Son tugged 
at the oars ; and a clamour of diabolical voices roaring awfully through 


the storm, wished the pair of them a prosperous voyage. 
a 


CRITICS AT FAULT. 
If Homer sometimes nods, Longinus may be caught napping. The lyre, 


even in ekilfal hands, may atter discordant sounds; but neither is the 
critic’s labour always to be depended upon. The oracles of literature, 
like all other oracles, have blundered, and most egregiously when most 


a tic in pronouncing judgmen 
as Rymer does? This 


on 
critical taste, who speake of Milton’s m lece as “ That ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ which some are pleased to call a poem,” that “ Othello” 
contains some burlesque wit, “ some show and mimi- 
cry to divert the spectators ;” but dismisses scenes of the 
tragedy as mere “ without salt or savour!” He is much 
offended with poor Desdemona’s lo’ inquiry arch-traitor,— 
“oO 
What can I do to win my lord Sonia 

and that “no bred out of a could talk so 

” After this it is not surprising to find Brutus 


, without any spark 
bounds to his freazy.”’ 

he could know that the subject of his uncouth criticism bas long been 
worshipped as oue of the master-spirits of the world, aod that the second 


y rule 


- | centenary of this leader of “ the gang of the strolling fraternity” would 
- | be celebrated by the erection of a magnificent memorial in the modern 


land of Ophir. 
Certainty Rymer lived and wrote in a time when the great masiers of 
the Elizabethan era were not a ated, except by those who ransacked 


their treasures with felonious intention, and tagged their verse with 
rhyme. That inveterate playgoer, Mr. Secre ‘epys, was not at all 
pleased with the “ Merry Wives of Windeor ;” t“A Mideum 

Night’s Dream”’ insipid and ridiculous ; pronounced “Othello” a mean 


were Vi 
Rusticas’’ of November the tweatieth, ry oy this ad 
Second Part of ‘ H , 


y 
va * ” a week or 80 
POPE a). Peale Oberebyerd, and looked upon the Second Part 
of ‘ Hadibras,’ which I bay not, but borrow to read, to see if it be as 
good as the first, which the world cried eo mightily up, though it hath 
not e good liking in me, though I had tried twice or three times reading 
to bring myself to think it witty.” It is in vain he tries to “see where 
the wit lies.” After baying the first for two-and-sixpence, he thinks 
it so silly an abuse of the P. ter wars, 


winds. She 










































* Toan’t 


had not yet made acquaintance with the Laws of mp Poulailler 
ely 


t. 
ho can now im: a critic, with any pretension to authority, - 
agine y y aged 


of reason, or an: to 1 
What would be the feelings of this Sir Oracle if 


us | character of 


- | the “ Pleasures of Hope ;” in 
;| his 





makes our wretched cheer more uosavoury—what must be done? Only 


sit down contented, ory up all that comes before us, and admire even the 
absurdities of Shakespeare? The revival of these pieces of forced hu- 
a far-fetehed conceit, and uonatural hyperbole, is rather a trick of 
e actor who thinks it eaf-st acting in exaggerated characters, and who, 
outraging natare, chooses to exhibit the ridiculous outré of an harle. 
quiu under the sanction of a venerable name.” Sarely, the disappointed 
dramatist (Garrick had declined “The Good-natured Man,”) speaks 
here, not the pleasant poet ! Although he did not lack companions in 
his beresy, so far as Garrick was concerned ; Gray and Walpole could 


see nothing wonderful in the acting of 
set him down for a simpleton. CO ee 


Since Peg Woffington thanked Sir Joh 
mance of “ Calista’ when she pla 
often been the victims of critical 
journal, called the British 
the following effeot,— 


“ Theatre Royal, Drary Lane.—Last night, Farquhar’s spright! 
medy, ‘The Constant Couple,’ was most barberously poh ni ab this 
theatre. The lively knight was reduced by Elliston to a dull piece of 
affectation. Clincher was altogether lost in the hands of Bannister ; it 
approached Farquhar as ena» as the frog resembled the ox in the fable. 

Mellon was not thoroughly uapleasaat in her representation of An. 
gelica; bat criticism has not language severe enough to deprecate the 
im nence of Barrymore, presuming to put himself foward in the part 
of Colonel Standard. We were scarcely less offended with Dowton’s at- 


tempt at Alderman Saiggles ; it was only not absolutely the worst thing 
we ever saw.” 


Such bitter words might well raise the choler of “‘ Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants,” even had they given their assailants some provocation ; bat as 
that chance was denied them by the sudden illness of Elliston, and the 
consequent substitution of another piece on the evening in question, their 
wrath was t indeed. The gentlemen commenced an action against 
Neptune, which that blundering god was glad to compromise, by paying 
all expenses, and giving fifty poem to the Theatrical Fund. Some of 
our readers may recollect a similar mistake on the part of the Morning 
Herald, in which paper ap d an elaborate comparison between the 
singing of Malle. Piccolomini and the lamented Bosio, apropos of the ap- 
pearance of the latter in Verdi’s “ Traviata.” Unfortunately, for the 
critie’s credit, the illcess of Madame Borio prevented the performance 
taking place. The Herald’s old persecutor, Punch, of course, was in his 
glory, and made extremely merry at the expense of Grandmamma. A 
very short time afterwards the Daily News castigated Mr, Sims Reeves 
rather severely for his singing in an oratorio (the “ Messiah,” if we re- 
collect right), and attribu the unworthy performance to the great 
tenor haviog persisted, against the advice of the said journal, in going 
about the country indulging in the pernicious practice of ballad singing. 
The eyes as well as the ears of the critic were sadly at fault on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Reeves did not put in an appearance, his place being filled by 
& geatleman, whose efficient services in the emergency were warmly re- 
cognized by the clearer sighted reviewer of the 7% Singularly 

h, Punch, so lynx-eyed when Shoe Lane was concerned, was quite 
oblivious to the blunders of Bouverie Street! A worse error, if ble, 
was committed by a literary ean, when it announced, two days before 
the production of Mr. Tom Taylor’s dramatized version of Mr. Dickena’s 
“Tale of Two Cities ;” that it bad been “even more unsuccessful 
attempts to convert a novel into a piece usually are.” 
the critio’s desire to be in at the death outran 


a Hill for praising her perfor- 
ed Lady Townley, the players have 
malpractice. A long since defanct 
Neptune, one morning enlightened the public to 





formance of a part she never payed, while the critic goes on to say that 
“her figure is symmetrical, and countenance not only beautifal, but 
intellectually sweet.” The fact being, either that the critic was ¥ 
new to his work, or that the printer had substituted the name of an o 
favourite for that of a new candidate for the suffrages of playgoers. 

Let us return to literature. When the Waverley Novels were in the 
full flush of success, read with avidity by thousands, the clever author of 
* Crotchet Castle” did not hesitate to com 
the stage. 
terature of 


moral or political anything & tendency, however re- 
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he doubts “ that any man in his senses would put his real 
He declares the poet cannot write a sente: 
tuitous ” or describes it as “ 
ideas ia the most uncouth language," and finishes up wi 
Keats down as a ist of Leigh Hunt. “But he is more unin- 
, almost as ragged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more tire- 
some and absurd than his ,”? who “ generally bad a meaning.” 
Gifford hits himself off most admirably, when he of Leigh Hunt 
as one who “impudently presumed to seat himself in the chair of criti- 
cism, and measure his own poetry’’—and that of others, we should add 
—* by his own standard.” The , in those days, looked more to 
the politics than the poetry of the writers they reviewed, and showed no 
mercy to the young poets of the ultra-liberal party. The predominating 
helley’s poetry, we are told, is its total want of meaning ; 
it is all brilliance, vacuity, and confusion ; in which absurdities are ac- 
cumulated, in defiance of common sense, and even of grammar. The 
“ Prometheus pan ones eens words and oe 
“ pot one mage one on 
seen lene, on ue panuuten ad tae endo Gane of 
world.” The disgusted reviewer can find no terms to apply to Shelley’s 
than “ drivelling prose run mad.” Nor is this all; ihe poet is 
t be has mistaken nonsense for poetry, blasphemy for imperious 
daty, and vice, irreligion, and the subversion of society, for pure and 
holy things ; while the public are emphatically warned that bh 
with reason, with taste, with virtue ; in short, with all that 
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single ex; 
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man, but no poet. 
own productions. Shakespeare, while he cat 
ae dramas, believed the Sonnets would confer 
immortality u; If and the mysterious Mr. W. H.; Milton pre- 
colin’ —— to his greater poem; B: set extraordi- 

ts from Horace,” and would, but for an accident, 
bave published them before “Childe Harold,” as being more likely to 
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the idea of bis tombstone being inecribed to the memory of the author of 


opinion, “Gertrade of Wyoming” was 


The in literature, however, are as liable to error as the proda- 
cera. Many cases ie polat might be mentioned ; let one extraordinary 
instance suffice. When the hers Smith were attempting to get a 
publisher for their famous “ Rejected Addresses,” one of the most emi- 


seven afterwards, when the “ trifle” had gone through sixteen 
editions, wablieked fe £131 for the copyright. The twenty-fourth edi- 
tion was five years ago. 

The Rowley forgeries of ili-starred Chatterton, and the Shakespeare 
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fi of young Ireland, brought shame to more than one critical repa- 
rhe to pelther case was that the motive and object of the decep- 
tion. Dr. Meinbold, the pastor of Pomeranian village, dissatisfied at the 
a tic tone and positive conclusions of Strauss and his dieciples, in 
criticisms of the Scriptures, determined to put their acuteness to 
the test. Accordingly the “ Amber Witch” made its appearance, purport- 
ing to be printed from an old MS. found by Meinhold’s sexton in a closet 
ia the charch ; it attracted attention, and, from its abeorbing interest, at- 
tained great popularity. This teautifal novelette is worthy of Defoe him- 
self, so life-like are the characters, so circumslaatial and truthful every 
detail ; while the whole is characterized by a charming homeliness that 
convinces one of the reality of the story. The oracles of literary Ger- 
many were puzzled ; come declared it was only a very cleverly writtea 
tale, while others boldly pronounced it a genuine narrative. Among the 
latter were ranged the disciples of Sirauss, who decided upon internal 
evidence, that the “ Amber Witch” was whatit professed to be. His ob- 
ject attained, Dr. Meinhold at once threw off all disguise, and proclaimed 
mself the author, to the horror, indignation, and confusion of the pro- 
found critics who had fallen into the trap so artfully laid for them. 
Charlotte Bronté is answerable for not a few critical errors. One 
writer, reviewing “Shirley,” says, “ The autbor evidently does not love 
curates, and she shows it.” Yet Charlotte married one! Another re- 
viewer says Carrer Bell’s poems are remarkable for the absence of me- 
tapbor and comparison, and immediately proceeds to quote passages full 
of metaphors and comparisons. But such trivial mistakes shrink into 
insignificance by the great one made by the Quarterly upon the appear- 
ance of “Jane Eyre.” The sapient reviewer demonstrates, first, the im- 
ibility that the author could be a woman. His arguments are irre- 
sistible. “ Without entering into the question whether the power of the 
writing be above her, or the vulgarity below her, there are, we believe, 
minuti of circumstantial evidence which at once acquit the feminine 
band! No woman makes mistakes in her own melier—no woman trasses 
game and garnishes dessert dishes with the same hands, or talks of so 
doing in the same breath. Above all, no woman attires another in such 
fancy dresses as Jane’s ladies arsume. Miss Ingram, coming down irre- 
sistible in a morning robe of eky-blae crape, a gauze azure scarf twisted 
in ber hair!! No lady, we are aseured, when suddenly roused in the 
night would think of hurrying on a ‘frock; they have garments more 
cenvenient for such occasions, and more becoming too. This evidence 
seems incontrovertible.” Poor lady! ber sex is to be denied, because 
she is not au fait in the latest fashions ; because the practice at the York- 
shire rectory does not equare with the precepts of Belgravia. Worse re- 
mains behind. The reviewer is determined the Quarterly shall preserve 
ite title of “savage and tartarly,” and continues thus :—“ Whoever it 
be, it is a person who, with great mental powers, combines a total igno- 
rance of society, a great coarseness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine of 
religion.” (Little did he imagine he was writing of the daughter of one 
clergyman, aod the intended wife of another!) “If we be the book 
to a woman at all, we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one who 
—o- sufficient reason, long forfeited the society of her own sex !”” 
table critic! 
a 





who could utter such a slanderous insinuation 

@ woman of whose person, antecedents, nay, existence itself, he 

was ignorant. Higb-spirited as she was, the noble girl felt bitterly the 

cruel g’ a'uitous stab,—the cowardly liar that dealt it deserved to lose 

the power of ever putting pen to paper again. He may, however, con- 

late himeelf upon baving an ally worthy even him. Lady Bulwer, 

her last libellous novel, say, “‘Jane Eyre’ is clever, but exceeding 

coarse. ‘Shirley’ has not even cleverness to redeem it; it is, without 

exception, not only one of the most vulgar, but one of the most disgust- 

ing books I ever read.” It is clear my lady has never read her own 

works, or she could never have written the concluding sentence, Poor 

Bronté, however, is abueed in excellent company ; the same 

ladylike writer declares, * When you bave one of Mr. Dickens's 

encyclopwdias of pot-house pleasantries, you have read all; for with 

new names, the characters and situations are in one and al!,—exactly the 
” 


It matt not be supposed that all the mistakes of critics lie on the side 
ofcensure. No, we have critics who can find philosophy in Tupper, 
poetry in Satan Montgomery, and sublimity in Pollok; but erring, 

y err on virtue’s side, and we ere content to let their sins remain un- 
ebronicled. 


—_—_— 
LOVE AMONG THE LILIES. 
Like a prisoned oar 
siovately to ae 
of-country, 


inecribing —— odes to Liberty, Maria van 
the ceatre of grim old frowning Delft, strove pas- 
her canvas the glorious flowers and fruits of a far- 
which the town’s every canal, lock, street, wall, and 
combined to eunder her. B of 


Maria van ck, 
cest collections. She loved her 
art; was content to spend her life : 
» &t least it was a toil free from irkeomencee, and fall of joy 
such love as thie, Over ber canvas, the flowers at her side, 
wondrous variety of their hues, tracing their every exquisite 
ebange, and Greety, Lill she could almost deem that in their 
separate loveliness dwelt an individual eoul, Maria could well 
gloomy surroundings of her studio. It was not. pleasant 
an ‘artist, and least of all for a flower-artist. That mai ky shadow 
all is the reflection flang there by the sun, sinking in a Dutch 
, of the church tower which shelters the remains of William Prince of 
rdered close by, on a summer’s in 1584, by Balthazer 
ones gar —- 2b ey from the narrow 
stagnant canal below ; ¢ beating away in circling 
comes from the pottery mauufuctories—for are we not just midwa: 

in the seventeenth centary—and must not the great demand for ‘ 
eartbenware be met in (horough commercial spirit? True, there are trees 
edging the canals; but no wooder they bave lost all charm for Maria ; 
no wonder she can look upon them with eyes of pity only ; they are 
and cat, and clipped into fanciful shapes, in exeerable Datch 
| Heartless’ matilation of natural loveliness ; one might as well 

look for haman beauty in a soldier’s bospital after a battle. 

Through the mist, through the smoke and the shadow, and over the 
trees, there were eyes searching out the light form of Maria van Ooster- 
wyck in her studio; and there—gay, bright, pleasant-looking eyes 

ere fixed in the head of Wilhelm van Aalst, a painter also, and 
a n of Delft, whose studio is exactly opposite to Maria’s, on the 
other side of the street. He has eset up his easel, and bas work before 
him—a clever enough artist, painting still-life subjects dexterously, and 
in good repute for bis dead game, scraps 
cupe, But not a very sedulous worker ; unable to devote himself to his 
labours, unable to forget—as = gate student ever does—that there 
is a world going on outside his lo walls. Half-adozen touches, and 
be looks out of the window, down the street towards the poy ter ape 
or over the way at Maria; then another few touches, and a look in the 
at his own handsome face, ond a twirliog of his moustache, a puil- 
og at his beard, or a tossing about of his long thick chestnut locks. He 
makes up his mind at last; and perhaps he hasn’t mach to operate upon 
for that matier. He fliogs ony his pallet and brashes, arrays himself 
in a handsome velvet doublet, blue with nurrow silver edging, doas a hat 
and feather, buckles on his rapier, and struts from his stadio. No more 
work for to-day. He will pay visits ; it is really quite a long time since 
he has seen his friends—twelve houre or so—he will call on Maria van 
Oosterwyck, and see how her lilies are getting on, aad then be will dine 
—well, perhaps at the Golden Calf rouad the corver, and finish the even- 
there. 
yn in her lilies, her thin white band supported b 
stick, with the smallest, fioest brusb ever seeo, defining bairtk 
upon the outer rims of the flowers, Maria bot the knock at the door 
—heard pot the step upon the floor—koew not that aay one bad entered 
the room—was lost to all but her art, antil a band was laid geo' ly upon ber 
arm, and a voice murmured, accenting tenderly : “ incompurehle Maria ” 

She started up with quite a little scream, paler than ever, and her soft 
blue eyes open wide with alarm, like flowers beaten by a storm. She 
was a lovely specimen of the thorough blonde, flaxen even to eye-brows 
and eyelashes—a very human lily herself, so pare and delicate, and lov- 
able-looking. 


her mabl- 
aes of light 


“ You frightened me, Wilhelm,” she said, ber first eurprise a little | Mari 


paseed off, and with just the slightest tone of reproval traceable in her 
voice. She was about to give ber band with the brush in it, but a glance 
at Wilbelm’s gay doublet, and the thought of however so little a stfeak 
of cream-white would soil it, stopped her. 


“ Eathusiart!” Wilhelm on—* devotee! yowhave no thought but 
for this!” and he pointed” 


the panel on the casel. 
“Is it a faait?” she ask 


“No; bat it is a reproach to the less devout.” 

“ To yourself, then? Wilhelm, when will you work? When will you 
cleave to your easel, and be Joath aad sick at heart to Jeave it? So you 
oe by work for to-day, and there remain five more good hours of 

jay light!” 
ilbelm blusbed. He was a littie crest-fallen at his reception. Had 
the bias velvet and the silver edging so sma)! effect as this? 

m have nearly finished the picture of the dead falcon and the jewelled 

‘oblet. 
: Maria shook her head sorrowingly. 

“ You have not finiehed as ee should finich it, Wilhelm. You ma 
leave off work—you may let it go from your easel—you may barter it 
for a good price—but you will yet know in your heart that it is nota 
work such as should bear the name of Van Kaict. Why will you paint 
only for to-day, for the present hour, to supply your mere needs, and 
heed for nothing elee? You must wish to tlre, Wilhelm, hte ose od 
in the future, to have your name honoured, and your works 
You owe this to yourself. Paint fewer pictures, and work more.’’ 

“T bave not your talent, gentle Maria.” 

“You have more than my poor talent, Wilhelm, a thousand times. 
With all my labour, pouring out my life at the foot of my easel, I know 
— approach the genius you possess, if you w but render it 
justice.” 

“T have not your devotion, Maria.” 

“ You loved your art once, Wilhelm; you had high, grand thoughts 
abont it once.” 

“ Boyieh dreama.”’ 

* They might have been the facts of your manhood, had you chosen so, 
good friend.’ 

it was hard upon him—who had come to create a a sensation, to win 
the admiration of the fair enthu-iast—to meet so chilly a weleome, 
such a lecture upon his shortcomings. Maria herself began to think so 
at length, and changed the subject. 

“ Do you like my lilies t” 

“ They are exquisite, ~t. are inimitable—fall of your own grace, and 
subtlety, and expression. You have nearly completed them.” 

“No, there remains much to do, See, these leaves are hardly touched ; 
this bud is mere raw colour.” 

There was a pause. He looked from the panel to her. * 
humbly and geatly before a most marvellous effort of pain 
he help great admiration and love possessing bis heart? How could he 
hinder them from sparkliog in his handsome eyes? His one hand rested 
on his hip, the other toyed gracefully with the silver tassels of his cloak. 
He was in his most winning attitude. Maria looked up at him innocently, 
read something of his thoughts in his face, and then turned away, a little 
frightened, perhaps. 

“ You remember,” he said, at length, in bis most musical voice—“ you 
remember, Maria, my firet coming here ’—my assamed bearing, my af- 
fecting to be a dealer, come to purchase your works, when my aim 
was to see you, to become acquainted with you?” 

“Tt wasa trick, Wilhelm, a shameful trick ;’ and she moved away 
from him. 

“ It was fair, for Lloved you.” 

She put her band to her heart, as though she had been struck there. 
She could not speak, but sue waved her hand, by ber gesture imploring 
bim to desist 

“T loved you then, Maria, and from that day I have loved you more 
and more. If I bave neglected my art, as you say, may not love be my 
excuse? Let that plead for me. Do not judge me too harshly.” 

She heard bim like one in pain, trembling, and with closed, quivering 
eyes. He was about to continue; she placed her band gently upon 
his, 

“ Cease, Wilbelm, I entreat of you.’’ 

“ You don’t love me, Maria?’ The question was so musically, wilingly, 
fervidly breathed, it was almost irresis\itle. For some moments, 
coals not speak. Her breath came and went so hurriedly, and she trem- 

50. 

“I dare not’’—io a low broken wi ’ 

“ You doubt me?” She bowed her head affirmatively, and to hide her 
blushes and ber teare. 

Wilhelm had had little experience in failare. He was puzzled, 
amazed. Could it be that his love was rejected? He was aboat to break 
out into into oaths and entreaties ; bata look 
from Maria stopped him, 

“ You, who are false to art, can J hope that you will be true to me?” 

“ Bat I love you.” 

“ You loved art once, Wilhelm: you neglect it now.”’ 

“ But I will never neglect I swear it.” 


80 
, how could 


you 
But Maria only shook her head sadly, murmuring: “False in one, 
false in all.” 


a. looked at bim earnestly ; there seemed honesty in his face aad in 


« then: You will be true to art.’’ 

“1 ewear it.” 

* You will work honestly ; you will be at your easel for six hours a 
day at least, continuously ; painting scrupulously, renderiog faithful 
corpuotese vapitip. er to call quatan” You wall’ aecs tow commtars 
to ace ly, or to . You an y 
you will not be seen with Heil, or Brocken, or Vander Noove. You wil 
avoid the Golden Calf; you will cease to make Delft ring with your 
dies; . You hear me, Wilhelm ?”’ 

“TI will do all thie, Maria.” 

* And for six monthe—mark that ; you will do all this for six months.” 
“I may see yuu the while, may I not *” 

“No, Wilhelm ; it is better not; it is better not, for both our sakes 
At the end of six mcnthe, come to me. Tell me you have done all this 
faithfully ; tell me you bave beea trae to yourself—to art—to me. Tell 
me that you love art traly, and as you love art, love me.” 

“ And if I do oe 

Sacgnneeens & ie white hand. He pressed it passionately to his 
lips. 
* You are mine, Maria!’ 

“ Six months have yet to pass, Wilhelm.” 

He bardly heard her ; he was dashing down the stairs mad with joy, 
and hope, and love. Ia five minutes, his blue doublet was off, and 
was hard at work before bis easel. 

The poor lily-lady, pressing her bands upon her head, was too shaken 
and bewildered to resume her pencil! immediately. Soon, however, she 
turned towards her fowers, exclaiming with : “True or false, O 
m naan levyes less. Iam still yours, and you will atill be 

ne 


canals were frozen ; thick ice bloc 
paseed. Maria was still at her easel. 
now, only those upon her panel, perfected ; so close were 
it see not possible to carry imitation further. 
painting a folded or 
ground of her picture. 
fatigue and suffering haunted her face; yet che w 
placid, simple, hearty way ; the tiny pencils moved to and fro as stead- 
ily and perseveringly as ever. 
“ Six moaths to-day,” she murmured once, halting but for a 
only to reeume Ne oe Bat a step on the 
sooa set her band trembling and ber heart beating. She 
to desist. Wilhelm en velvet, 
a thick staddiog of smal! buttons, a eweeplag white feather in his 
hat, a glittering sword-te!t, aod heavy fur-trimming on his cloak. T' 
was a triumphant flush upon his face as he walked rapidly tow: 
a. 


“ You bave come, then, Wilhelm,” she said. 
= — ——— of your Sa 
x lance earnestly upoa bis face ing into bis as 
though te read the trath in them. ‘I ~_ 





“ You have fulfilled your promise, Wilbelm ; have beep 

art ; you have worked sedulously, for six hours «dey at losse . 
ruptedly withoat quitting your studio ; you have been true to yourself 
and to me 


” 
head affirmatively before her. He 
aria turned away her glance ; she was shivered 
hervous agiiation—not cold, as he t. 


though 
“ And I may trust iness to keeping ?”’ she continued, 
looking downs my Pape’ - “a 
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I swear that you shall never repent so doing,” 
been adding 
cheat. 
Maria started back from him and an angry light gleamed in the bing 
eyes wontedly £0 eo!t and gentle. It was for lightning breaking 
“ Wilhelm, you would scorn to play with 
beat to the earth any one who you tr! 
a lie upon your lips !—why seek to cheat me? What have I ever 
that you should turn against me thus? Is because Ia wen end 
t 
Wilhelm, amazed, puszied, embarrassed, looked at her. He put 
his hand imploringly ; he taka eho waned, beck a 
gesture. You would not have thought such fary 
The lily was whirling in a tempest. 
know that your every act of late has been a to me; you 
that I dare not confide my happiness in your bands ; that you are 
you will. To stain your name, your us, your art, with 
will ; it is not for me to call for an account. Bat to act thus 
a 
would or could have y Bes you wrong—Wilhelm, Wilhel: 
much!” 
Wilbelm stood speechless, abashed, and + His positi 
miliating enough—to eheat, and to be fi out toe! Yet he 
lying seemed his safest eourse—so his 
e mind su 
“You wrong me, indeed, indeed 
1” she cried, putting her 
“No more ; you have lied enough. Look 
window-post ; there were hundreds of streaks of lily white. 
re. You have been absent from 
idle; you have been g at the window, or 


Maria, 
And he twirled the ends of his ample moustache, and dusted 
socked te hie deablet ban 
out suddenly on e calm summer sk 
todope no man. Why, then, do you 
woman, that I am to be treated with faleehoods—won by 
it to ; 
Levene Bay ane aaa 
“You know that you bave broken letter of your promise 
unworthy such @ trust. This is noth’ You have a right 
and crown that shame b lie, to me, to me, who, God 
There were tears now upon her cheeks, like drain-drops on a lily. 
OB was 
plesk ap heart ; and stusdy 
“ Stop hands to her ears to shut out his w 
oa have failed in your promise, I ha 
have spent days and nights at the Golden Calf. Heil 
and Brock 


see, here’s the record.” 

In Wilhelm’s culprit face, ‘midst all his shame and confasfn, yet lin 
gered an interrogative : “ How did you know all this?” She read it ia 

is looks, without needing his words, 

“My studio is opposite to yours; I can see you from here as well as 
you can see me from there.” 

“ Yet your back was always turned ?”’ 

Rng could not help smiling, it was such a wretched, pitiful, school- 


plea. 
= You forge the mirror ! With that in front of me, I had no need to 
urn.’ 


Wilhelm stamped on the ground with rage and disappointment, cursing 
a thousand times his own stupidity. . 

“ Adien! Maria van Ooste zy 

“ Adieu! Wilbelm van Aalst.” 

Utterly crushed and mortified, he moved to the door. There he stood 
for a moment, rallied ted pe chine of on broken swagger, with an 
attempt to conjure cometh’ grand manner, whispered 
soft! Pw And there ine bupe, Mania?” 

“None!” said the lady stoatly. She was deaf to the voice of 
charmer, and he went out banging the door, never to return. The 
girl, * = over, broke dowa completely ; she fell into a , Weeps 

g cop 4 

op en Nat ane oe 

4 strange ty sent her servant 
lowing a make logury him. 
had quitted ; it was for ever. 
tination, Then Maria wes on her knees once 
my am ever—only 

‘And she kept ber wo 


A FOSSIL PIANO. 


greatest of poets ha; declared that there are “ sermons ia 
” the most learned of geol: have failed to discover that there is 
masic in fossils, a discovery which 
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of insects seem to blend in the tones of this carious instrament, with the | 
more orthodox developments of musical expression. The pieces played 
by M. Bordas on his fossil piano are, for the most part, bis own composi- 
tions, and are equally nal and charming. 

The idea of forming a musica) instrument made solely by Nature, seems 
to have suggested itself to the amateur geologist in this wise :—He had 
been eng for several ~—- io making a collection, in an empty green- 
poure, of the fossils found on bis estate; when, one day, happening to 
strike one of these with a stone, he was astonished to fiad that it emitted 
a pure musical sound, and hung it up by a string at the door of bis 
“ moseam,” with a piece of stone beside it, in order that visitors might 
amase themselves by striking it, on arriving, instead of Hogs the beil. 
A year or two afterwards, when going over a billy part of his grounds, 
to attend a singing-meeting got up by him among the neighbouring 
peasants, he chanced to strike his foot against what he took to be a loose 
stone, and which, asit rolled down the side of the ravine, etriking right 
and left against the stones in its descent, gave out, every time it strack 

¢ these, a musical sound as distinct as that of the one which was 
doing duty as @ bell atthe door of the “ museum,” but of a different 


teb. 

Pi tirben I heard that second tone,” says Monsieur “I 
in my rapid walk towards the singing-echool ; for the idea of forming, 
with the aid of a eeries of fossils, a musical instrament fashioned entirely 
by the baud of Nature, presented iteelf suddenly, and as if by inspiration, 
for the first time,to my mind. I strack my forehead with my floger, 
tims, (suiting the action to the word), and exclaimed, ‘ Eureka!’ ” 

Bat though the idea of the futare Lithopbene bad presented itself, in 
that laminous moment, fally formed, to the mind of the owner of “ Le 
Petit Paradis,” its realisatioa in “ pure silex ” has occupied the inventor 
as already etated, for twelve long years. The search after fossils was 
immediately prosecuted with fresh vigour, exercising, one would suppose 





paused | as Bengal rice in the London market. 





a not very favourable effect on the beaaty of the Perigourdin Eden ; and 
on every fossil, and every bit of stone disiaterred by bis workmen, did 
the indefatigable seeker bestow an interrogatory tap. But in no instance 
bas he been able to elicit a musical sound from any ies of stone ; 
fossils only, 8 far as his experience possesriag this property, and 
io the proportion of one to many thou Whenever be found a fossil 


poseesced of sonority, be carried it home forthwitb, and deposited it in 
triumph upon the k which he had appropriated for the purpose, and 
which be now , ia the completed instrament, as a souvenir of the 


hopes and fears, the despondencies and elations, of tte long, patient 
search into which he seems to have put all the intense and unwearying 
enthusiasm pecaliar to the votaries of Hobby-borses. 

The sonoroas fossils thas slowly and successively obtained were placed 
at once in the order they would occupy ia the completed series of sounds, 
spaces being left between them for the intermediate notes, to be supplied 
by futare waifs. 

The two first “ keys” of the Li one—which Monsieur Bordas bas 
marked as the parents of his “ idea’’—were speedily followed by the 
finding of the two which now form the highest and lowest notes of the 
instrument, bat the filling of the intervals between them has cost him so 
mach time and trouble that, at times, he almost of aceomplish- 








despaired 

ing bis project. However, he etill persevered in hie self-imposed task, 
aod at length had the satisfaction of seeing the interval between the up- | 
pet and lower notes of his pet invention filled by the consecutive series | 
of intermediate sounds necessary to constitute a perfect musical ecale. | 
Singularly enough, in his twelve years’ search, though he has found dupli- | 
cates of a few of the tones in his gamut, be has never found a fossil giving | 
a note either higher than the highest, or lower than the lowest notes of 
the fossil-piano he has succeeded in forming. 

The fossils forming the keys of the Lithophone have not been touched | 


by saw or chisel, bat are exactly as when taken out of the earth ; nor | 


can M. Bordas offer any explanation of the fact of their 
Among the other fossils he bas taken to Paris are various fruits and 
vegetables still to be found in that region, with others not now known 


there. Oa one curious fossil vegetable, a cockle has fastened itself, and 

has since became @ fossil in its tarp. One of the figs shows the bite of 

some animal that has eaten away its 

submersion to which the fo fossils is due must have oc- 

curred in the autumn, the fig being ripe ; and very suddenly, as though 

pa pa ey the of the frait is otherwise perfect, which 
not 


case if it had remained exposed, after ning for an 
considerable time to the action of the air. — : 
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COTTON SUPPLY. 


jagapore. ton, he y igenous 

dustan and America, where it bad clothed Indians in the days of Alex- 
ander, Peruvians and Mexicans in the days of Cortes. It has spread from 
those countries to within 35 degrees away from the Equator, and will 
fourieh in many different varieties of soil. Of all great staple articles of 
cultivation, e maize and to! it bas the widest geographical 
range. But for the cheap and su production of a permanent su 


sonority. | to produce not only cotton bat also sugar, and grows some of the worst 





top ; proving, apparently, that the | would invest ca al in tl 
of 





ply of good cotton certain conditions are, Mr. Crawfu angaed, | 
neable. “ A propitious climate, a suitable soil, land free heavy 
te, whether in the shape 
bour, a = and eoreapeins b 
transport, with a government that amply 
Kiberty.”” Theee, be said, are found to exist in the largest m in 
the thern States of the American Union. They juce a year’s 
crop of the worth of forty millions sterling, and furnish us out of it with 
seventy-eight per cent. of the quantity, and eighty-one per cent. of the 
valae of our whole supply. 
The extent of land capable of growing cotton in thore states exceeds 
u ten thousand square miles the whole area of England and Wales, but 
this immense surface little more than a sixth part is now ander culti- 
vation. There can be fivefold increase of the supply, said Mr. Crawfard, 
by the cecupation of the virgin land, without any increas: of the cost ; 
and if allowance be made for improved systems of agriculture, that esti- 
mate is too low. Since the day when it was first cultivated for export, 
merican cotton has not risen, but fallen in price. Whitney’s saw-gin, 
cultivation into milder regions, have been the 
ia price. In 1793 the of upland Georgia 
now it is about 6d. cultivation has beea 
of an European race, eo offshoot from England 
Working in co-operation with the mother country. But for our inven- 
tions, our and our industry, the cotton of America would 
ever have reached the value of £40,000,000 a year, nor without the 
a colonies would the value of our manufactures have reached sixty 
ions, 
Having thus stated the of confidence in supply from the 
Be Mr. Crawfard tarned to the groands for existing hesita- 
tion What if there should come a murrain, like the vine or 


the 
fall 


of rent or tax, 8 sufficient eupply of la- | 
usbandry, cheap and easy means of | 
eecares life, Property and | 

o 


able than those of America, but the cultivator, instead of being an active | 


and intelligent capitalist who owns hie land in fee simple, and works 
with improved implements of trade, is an untaught Indian peasant, who 
works as his forefathers worked, with “a pair or two of ill-fed oxen, a 
boe worth a sbilling, a harrow worth two shillings, and a plough worth 
perhaps as much es four.’’ Instead of sowing seed in drills, and thinning 
carefully on well-tilled soil, the Indian scatters his seed broadcast ; and 
the be scatters is that which bas been reproduced on the same land 
from time immemorial, while the American planter introduces fresh seed 
from remote places every five or six years. The well nourished Awerican 
plant rises to a height of six or eight feet. Ia India it attains only to 
one-half that height. The puny Indian machine ueed for cleaning the 
cotton hardly yields three pounds a day ; an ordinary American saw-gio 
yields tbree huaodred pounds a > From mapy illustrations here given 
by Mr, Crawfurd of the low quality of all products of rude agriculture 
that — more than the cheapest and simplest manipulation, we may 
select , & native plant of India, cultivated there since the beginning 
of history. By the accident of an Indiaman’s touching at Charleston, 
rice was introduced into Carolina about the middle of last century, and 
Carolina rice, raised from the Bengal seed, is now worth twice as much 


Rent, too, is an essential consideration. The products of over-peopled, 
highly-rented lands are enhanced in price. From China there is, for this 
Treason, no export of rice or cotton, but tea can be grown for exportation, 
because it can be on the bill sides, aud occupies land, not availa- 
ble for growth of other staples, of which there is yet more to be had. 
So it is with ——s in Java but the coffee that grows on the freer 
tracts of mountain ; and the true cotton-producing districts of India 
are all under peopled. ’ 

It b again, in India, not only that the quality of cotton fs, be- 
caase of its rade cultivation, of the lowest, but that it bas to be brought 
to market by the worst roads end the rudest means of transport from the 
greatest distances. And when the cotton arrives at the coast we find that 
in an extensive coast line there are but three convenient ports of export ; 
while within the more limited coast of the American cotton States there 
are more than thrice that rumber. But cannot the European grow cot- 
ton inIndia? At the outset he will require what he cannot yet have, the 
fee timple of bis land with moderate and fixed taxation. 

From other coun'ries than Iodia and the American States we get at 
preeent only seven parts in a hundred of our cotton supply. Chiefamong 
the lesser sources is Egypt, which yields a thicty-second part of our whole 
quantity from seed introduced forty years ago, daring which time there 
has been no very great increase of the yield. Next to Egypt is Brazil, 
from which a cotton comes of aa average quality 13 per cent. better than 
the average of all American. But Bresil bas found it better worth while 
to beat America in the production of sugar than to compete in the pro- 
duction of cotton. A small quantity of very eaperior cotton comes from 
Chili and Pera, that from Pera being the fiaest brought into the Eoglish 
market. But industry in these regions is spent rather on wool, minerals, 
and other jucte. 

Ia all the countries between Bengal and China, and in all the con- 
siderable islands of the Melabar and Philippine Archipelagos, the cotton 
plant has been always, next to corn, the chief object of hasbandry. But 
there bas been little for export. Java has eleven millions to clothe, and 
is even begion'ng to cease from its export of coro, China bas always had 
to import as well as produce both corn and cotton. In our West Indian 
colonies cotton is ppaeis by the sugar-cace, and not in oar colonies 
only, but also in Cuba and Porto Rico. Only the Danish colony of St. 
Thomas yields us a little cotton, and that of the highest quality ; equal 
indeed to the Peruvian, and forty per cent. betier than the average of the 
American. St. Domingo asa French colony supplied France with the 
chief part of her cotton ; now, under a native goverument it bas ceased 


coffee known in European markets. 
Turkey once, when our want was small, cur sole source of supply, 
yields to us still about eleven thousand pounds worth every year, but 
there are not man ans who for the extension of the cotton growth 
most disorderly part of a disordered empire. 
It is in Asiatic Turkey that the cotton grows. 

In tropical Africa there must needs be mach advantage both of soil 
Bat all other requisites are oo wanting. Will the 
& lew generations what comparatively civilized 
learnt in all the ages of past history? The first cotton 
West Africa in 1858, und the importation of 2,116 
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islands, which if planted over wherever grow 
only a fourth ben of our supply, will, it is found, grow cotton. 
Bat the difficulty ra is to find a place within twenty-five degrees of 
the Equator that would not, with a little eare, produce a sample of good 


cotton. 

Having reviewed ail these proposed sources of supply, Mr. Crawfard 
anpuadl bis opinion that our preseot information points ouly to two 
countries likely to furnish us with a fair cotton supply in aid of, not in 
substitution for, the supply from America. These are our recently-ac- 
quired territories on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, including 
Arracan, Pegu, and Martabao, but excluding those on the Tennaserim 
coast ; and the lately-formed colony of Queensland, in Australia, In 
our territories on the east coast of Bengal, the density of popalation is 
only a twentieth part of the average density in Lower Bengal ; and th 
country, of which the greater tis a rich alluvial plain, watered by 
one great river and three considerable ones, has on its coast at least 
four safe barbours to which there is inland water communication. Dar 
ing the periodical rains, from April to September, rice, and not cotton, 
would bave to be cultivated, but the other six months probably would 
suffice for the growth of cotton, Queensland is in tbe right latitudes, 
with fertile land, easily to be acquired and held, and some commodious 
harbours. The climate, probably, would make it necessary to call in the 
aid of' Asiatic labour. From this elaborate review of the present state 
of our means and expectations Mr. Crawfurd concluded that our main 
reliance must still be upon the Southern States of America.—London 
Examiner, April 27. 


— 
THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


It is a curious evidence of the existing Parliamentary chaos that no 
one knows whether the budget is resisted or not. Monday and Thursday 
were devoted to Mr. Gladetone’s statement ; but the discussion never rose 
to the dignity of a debate. Member after member rose to gramble out 
criticisms, most of them sharp enough, and not a few vicious in their ac- 
rimony ; but nobody proposed any alternative course, or moved 
prune Airy of tested he some of the House in any definite way. Mr. 
T. Baring did not believe in the is, which one | sum 
not 















serious speech in defence The budget is, 


thasiasm of the cheap press, and b 
happy to be released at all events 
tator, April 27, 
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vour ; aud the present reigning vogue demands that 
things thoala be eta this 

address themselves to the noblest 
doubtless the reason why the 
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force on them a foreign 


icy the it , 
they are rid of Leet y country will not end@re, It is trae 


almesbury, and with Sir Stafford Northcote as 
Chancellor of the Exghequer, and Mr. Disraeli in the Foreign-office, will 
be relieved of a repfation at once for fanciful finance, and an apprecia- 
tive eupport of iyrenay but their way is not yet clear. Lord Derby can- 
not yet be induced to let “all the dogs” collect in less than three ken- 
uele, or to give up speculations about the Papacy which irritate 
everybody except metropolitan etatesmen and the Irish Brigade. The 
Conservatives must still play a waiticg game, and even the temptation 
of appealing to the voters with an appreciable redactioa of the income 
tax is not sufficient to induce them to risk power, of which auy tura of 
affairs om the Contineot might deprive them. The Opposition sinks, 
therefore, into a knot of critics, and the discussion of the budget resem- 
bles more the talk of a Tory club ou a rainy day, when members are at 
once long-wiaded and sulky, (hao a political debate. 

The defence is not yet much more hearty. Mr. Milner Gibson gave in 
a dry way the figures Mr. Gladstone gave in an entertaining one, and 
was, perhaps, the more effective for hie dryness; dut his was the oaly 


in fact, sufficiently protected 
by the fears of the Opposition, by the en- 

y the general indifference of a public 
from farther pressare.—London Spec- 
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PARISIAN LETTERS. 
NO, XVI. 
Correspondence of the * Albion.” 

The Parisian Chronique is dying! The Parisian Chronigue is dead! 
had already been greatly ailing for some time; the lepetatiee debates 
and a retura to the life of politics have given it the last finishing stroke. 
Atiow me to mourn for it; and do not think that, in arguing the cause 
of light and easy chit-chat, [ am only desirous of inflicting on you a 
discourse pro domo mei. No; if I eee with regret those Revues, those 
Courriers de Paris, ot which Eugene Guisot and Madame Delphine de 
Girardin bave left us euch charming models, fall into deserved discredit, 
it is that no frame, in my opinion, is better suited for setting off French 
esprit, or for giving free scope to a well ed imaginat Unforta- 
uately, writers have been prompt to abuse a literary form, which de- 
mands more art than is generally thougbt, more taste and more consci- 
eatious scruples than some chroniclers have exhibited. And. besides, 
almost all the daily papers have made the mistake of desiring to publish a 
weekly chronique ; some of them even have tried to bring oat one every day. 
What is the result of this? Certain writers have thrown themselves into 
impossible or ridiculous recitals, others bave mouopolised aneedotes gross 
to @ degree; this one has risked unbecoming personalities or perfidi- 
ous insinuations; that one has transformed familiar conversations, 
now into @ chance for advertising, now into a veritable historic or scien- 
tific compilation. The public, enticed at first by lively and iquant 
gossip, bas discovered by degrees that writers do not lew me fair 
with them, and often serve up something old in place of what fe new— 
a proof of whieh is the carious book of Mr. Edward Fournier, entitled 
“ Le Vieux Neuf,” which is maialy made up from his “ Revues de tontes 
les Bibliothéques de Paris,” and this it has pleased bim to call “ Revaes 
de Paris.” The pu perceiving the free and easy manoer in which it 
is treated, does not incensed, avd does not break the idol which 
it once adored. It ts iteelf with looking at the Stock Exchange 
bulletins, and with dissoveriog that they aloue talk sensibly. 

*** * The first fortnight ot April briogs every year into Paris a 
curious fair, culled La Foire au pain d épices (the Fa'r of Spiced Bread}, 
because this article is there sold, in all forms aod brought from all the 
Provinces of Frauce. This outlandish gathering is held at the head of 
the Faubourg S!. Aatoine, of revolationary memory. Vast numbers of 
buts and wooden bootbs bave occupied during the last two weeks the 
neighbourhood of the Place du Trove, and reach into the Cours de Vin- 
censes even up to the wall of the fortifications. It is a sight worth see- ™ 
ing. The working population from this quarter, hot bealeed and roy- 
svering, fill every evening the shows of mountebanke, the cirousses, and the 
tural dancing rooms ; and as they are uot ceremonious and take-no pains 
to conceal their thoughts, you have there a flue opportunity for scanning 
and studying them thoroughly. The remarks, that one picks up in 
these latitadee, are not always of the most chaste or Academic order ; 

it at least they may be instructive. 
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eqaipages, extravagant ou! ; 
an air of comme it faut and of (relative) virtue! Both ri 
tone of conversation is the same. The frequenters of vy 

the fasbionable beaux, change from left to right, and from right {o left, 
eating firs: with these, driaxing then with those, and frolicking with 
all who make of their carriages 80 mauy cubinets de restawrants. Listen, and 
anderstand it you can, the jargon only epoken iu this particular world ; 
then tell me which of the two publics is the most to be pitied, the most 
to be blamed—the joyous public of the Faubourg St. Antoine, or that of 
the racecourse of La Marche! 

Mast we then conclude that all the youth of wealthy France 
lose their time and health in ignoble pleasure and amon 
creatures without intelligence and without heart? Thank - 
ven, although the manners of the day leave terrible room for im- 
provement, some rich young men are still to be found who are friends of 


studious leisure, and who know how to give to their life an occupation 
aod acaim. 1 kaow several of them, who give themselves up to studies 


indispensable for pursuing with success a parliamen eareer ; while 
many others write also with @ latent reference to Bat, I am 


forced to declare that the most part content themselves with play 
with more or less success, the part of Maecenas on a emall scale. And 


of this amiable 


painting, above all 
circumstance I - 
one of the signs of the times; fine verses, on 

of our faculties, and that 

a trade, slightly evough remu- 
in all countries, is in France the most ungrateful and most 
of pursuits. A picture, on the coatrary, bas always a certain 
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et certain, and because he did not believe it, wished to employ the 
surplas in reducing the duty on tea; but he did not forward even 
that fonoy syllogism in any definite form. Mr. Ben’ made a good 
y speech, denouncing the 1 of the paper duty, which would 
benefit omly a emall class, while it was an insult to the House of Lords ; 
bat he did not attempt to avert the mischief he foresaw. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, as became the next Tory Chancellor of the uer, adhered 
to the financial aspect of the budget, denied the surplus, 
ing to the provisional character of the calculation, denounced 
litlon of the paper daty; but even he sat down without suggesting a 
distinct resistance. Mr. Fit argued in favour of the reduction oo 
tea ; Mr. Whiteside declared the budget dishonest ; and Mr. Haliburton 
of the Chancellor’s discourtesy to Canada; but it was all 
talk “Ty pate to eee except A pane ees then — a is 
disliked in the House, but nevertheless will pass. great gans have 
not fired, and it is probable that they will follow the Seale ant by Gisnotte hes slpeuty Saltes, sell OY SP at this moment 
their subordinates, and criticise without an attempt at action. the hotel d’Albe, 

The trath seems to be thai the Opposition is afraid of its dwa 
The Liberal Cabinet, whatever they may think of the remission of 
paper duty, must support it heartily, for Mr. Gladstone, outside 
Cc t, it be the most dangerous of foes. If beaten, 
Conservatives are anxious to 


commercial value ; and when one is rich and ential and known to 
the journalists, it is not a bad speculation to pick up the productions of 
artists who are just comiog out, or who—being only to-day endowed with 
talent—will become certainly celebrated to-morrow. Dr. Veron, one of 
the first in Paris, foresaw what profits might be made pen Sas Baying 
the cheap Macenas. Few persons, it is understood, have been also so 
seoet aa he sondlaren: toe or —— of plate sevens = 
encouragement,of art, the most Jucrative opportuni pecun 
investment. There are, therefore, found here two classes of amateurs— 
one, of the true friends of ae Wh other, second-hand dealers worthy 
avowed 


rival those who make it 
great noise is that of the Gallery of Madame 












potato on American cotton? His reply is that the potato and 
vise are exotics in Europe, cotton is an indigenous plant of North Ame- 
Tica, as it is of India, where from time immemorial no epidemic is known 


should be an insurrection of the slaves? His reply is 
that this is unlikely. The mesters are the superior race, are two to one, 
sre organised, and have the power. The Haiti insurrection was no case 
a pein, Ses there the masters were in a mioority, and were divided 
ameag ves, while the struggle was carried on in a climate and lo- 
tality favourable to the slaves and fatal to the masters. 
But what will be the effect of the high and increasing cost of slave la- 
bour? Mr. Crawfurd’s reply is that the abundance of fertile land seems 
to bave more than counterbalanced this, as it bas more than counterba- 
lanced in the Northern States the n. 


A sale which has made a 
Le Hon. The pretty hotel of this celebrated woman, sitaated, you re- 


member, at the “‘Rond Point” of the Champs Elysées, is to fall soon 
under the hammer of Mr. Haussman’s Gemeliben ha the emall hotel 


called the hotel de Vimpécatrice. ‘This last 
ted in by the architect Visconti for the 


upon another 

lutely nothing, of the two others, nct even possibly the niche de 

as a witty and intimate adviser of King Louis Philippe d 

the small pavilion adjoining the hote] Le Hon, which wee at that time 
the dwelling-place of Count de Morny. I leave you to judge if the cu- 
rious crowd rashes with eager haste into this Ho dy which is gbout to 
aoe to the slightest rouvenir. The scraps of cooversation 
that I have picked up there have proved to me again that party spirit i 
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ta loyal = Nagy that it is irreconcileable with decorum, justice, 
™m ° : 
The paintings formed the most precious ornament of this abode. They 
were sold at very high prices; some even were knocked down at fabu- 
lous some. Fof instance, a water-colour drawing by Decamps, represent- 
ing, “Coming out of a Turkish School,” and a drawing of the “ Battle 
of the Cimbri,” differing in a slight degree from te famous pemare of 
that name, found a purchaser, each at more than 30,000 francs! Need I 
inform you of the truth? Madame Le Hon herself bought back these 
two fine works, as she did several favourite paintings. The simpie ones, 
the candid and generous souls, are none the Jess led on by this false prece- 
dent to set an erroneous value upon the works of Decamps. They are still 
to be found at a reasonable price, I assure you. Don’t be deceived either 
by all the fgares in the sale of Prince Soltykoff’s Collection of curiosi- 
ties, seeing that M. le Baron Seilliére, the well-known banker, is the real 
proprietor of all these interesting objecis, and can very well give as 
many thousand-franc bills as he pleases for such or such Byzantine chan- 
delier or avy other antique gem that he desires to retain. 

But I have given too much space, I fear, to that which occupies only a 


small class of the Parisian world. I come now to the event of the week, |i 


to the publication and the seizare of the remarkable pamphlet of Henri 
@’Orléans, Dac @’Aumale. This Letier on the History of France is the uni- 
versal subject of conversation. Every one wants to read it; every one 
- he has read it; and there is a rivalry in carrying about the most 

ient passages and the most revengeful ironies. * * * * Written 
with a pen calm but firm, acute and close-hitting, it has the merit of re- 
ca!liog many ‘raths to the public mind. I have not the bonour of know- 
ing the Duc ’dAumale personally ; but I am none the less grateful to 
him for having mae his noble and masculine voice heard by attentive 
France. Why can he not catch the echo of all the encomiums just now 
bestowed upon him? Does not Victor Cousin goso far as to declare him 
one of the most profound of modern historians? And in the res what 
is not said in his praise? The Army will appreciate his remainiag faithful 
to bis souvenirs and to his military friendships. Who koows indeed 
whether many distinguished officers are not thanking him in secret for hav- 
ing taken up the defence of General Lamoriciére. It is undeniable that the 
remarkable passage referring to the illustrious soldier is not calculated 
to diminish the repute which he enjoys in the aristocratic society of the 
Faubourg St. Germaiv. For some time past, the house of M. 
de Lamoricitre has been the object of a veritable piigrimage 
on the part of Eocclesiastics and Legitimiste, and I shall not 
be surprised if, on the occasion the first Communion of 
the General’s daughter, the Church of St. Thomas d’Aquin becomes 
as it were a theatre for some eort of political demonstration. This is 
equivalent to saying that the strife of parties, whereof I have spoken se- 
veral times, is continued with the same intensity. In allying itself with 
the Legitimiste, I believe that the French Episcopate has taken a fa'se 
step ; and it is at this moment too far advanced in the way of unprofita- 
ble alliances, to be able to shake them off for a long time yet. Await- 
ing an opportanity to return to this delicate and plicated subject, I 
must limit myself to pointing out the repressive measures with which the 
government of Napoleon III. continues to keep down the French clergy, 
and how little favoarable they are to the success of the combination 

ined by M. de Cavour for settling the Roman question. 

T Tey ay tation is about to find new food in the discussion of 
the Badget in the Corps Législatif. The unanimity with which a well- 
defined political system is beginning to be demanded will bring on stormy 
debates. Far-sighted minds do not hesitate now to determine that for 
the — the active power of a government depends on the condition of 
its ces, and that it ison the soil of finance statesman must 
take his stand at this day, in order to bring into focus the necessi- 
ties of French policy. M. Forcade thus views it in his last article of the 
Revue des deux Mondes—an article that I particularly commend to your no- 
tice, as offering a singular analogy of doctrine with the conclusions of the 
Ldter of the Dac d’Aumale. Does not M. Forcade recall to mind that in 
England the Prime Minister is almost always the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and even express a wish that it might be the same in this country? 
This is almost as much as to announce the speedy return of M. Fould to 
office, and the complete triumph of his policy. But I do not dwell upon the 

rumours of the prompt recall of this skilful Minister of Fiaance. 

¢ also to my last communication a thousand other reports from 

the political scenes, including the re-establishment of the famous 

tary tribune. I limit myself only to honourable mention of 

and ve measure adopted by M. de Fereigny for con- 

d the administrative and bureaucratic affairs of the Departments. 
It is a slight advance towards decentralisation, though less important 
the official or of the Empire pretend. One maat be just, never- 
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presentati 
who found more 
ttempte. I have only time and strength left to inform you 
of Director of the School of Religious Music, vacant by 
ledermeyer, is to be occupied by Prince Poniatowski ; bat 
ut is an honorary one alone—in order that-the emoluments 
en to the widow and interesting children of the composer of 
of Marie Stuart, and of that lyrical and musical z=, ten 
Among other recent losses that France bas sustained, I must mention 
that of Madame du Cayla, sister of the Dac Decazes and well-beloved of 
Louis XVIII.; also that of M. Charles Deleutre, so well known io the 
world of Parislan ebroniclers under his pseudonym of Paul d’Ivoy. More 
than ever, you perceive, the men of letters are leaving us ; though in 
trath I did not anticipate having need to speak literally, when I wrote, 
in commencing this letter: “the Parisian Chronique is dying! the Pa- 
risian Chronique is dead!” Mary -Covrayts. 
Paris, April 19, 1861. 
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Tue Crvn. List Pexsions.—The Civil List Peasions set aside as the 
a rewards of literature have been announced. They are as 
‘ollows :— 
502. per annum on Miss Barbara Bell, in consideration of the eminence of 
her late father, professor of law in the University of Edinbargh, as a 
jurist, and of ber straitened ciroumstances. 75i. per annum on Mr. Jobn 
t, on account of the services rendered by him to art as a line en- 
graver and author, and his advanced age. 50/. on Mrs. Barber, in con- 
sideration of the zeal and intelligence evinced by her husband, the late 
Mr. Lewis Barber, as vice-consal at Naples, especially in obtaining the 
liberation of two British subjects made prisoners on board the Cagliari. 
251, (additional) on Mr. S. H. Bradbury, in consideration of his liverary 
merits. 1002. on Lady H. Brenton, widow of the late Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton, in consideration of the late Sir J. Brenton’s meritorious aod 
gallant services in her Majesty’s navy. 502. on Mr. J. Close, on account 
of bis literary merit and the distressed circumstances in which he is 
placed. 501. on Mr. Curtis, F.L.S, in consideration of his scientific at- 
tainments and the merits of his works upon entomology, &c., and of the 
injary to his sight from bis literary labours, 75/. on Mr. Dadley Coe- 
tello, in consideration of the many years devoted by him to literary par- 
suits, 75/. on Mr. J. in acknowl! t of the services ren- 
dered by him to the cause of scientific agriculture. 75/. on Miss Julia 
Hunt, in consideration of the valuable contributions of her father, the late 
Mr. ae Hunt, to English literatare. 251, (additional) to Mra. Mary 
Hadyn, in consideration of the merit of her late busband, Mr. Joseph 
Hadyn, author of the “ Dictionary of Dates,” the “ Book of Dignities,” 
and other literary works. 50/.0n Miss Jerrold, in consideration of the 
ar merits of her father, the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 100/. on 
Miss Harriet Elizabeth Fourdrinier and Mary Ann Sarah Fourdrinier, on 
account of the valuable inventions of the late Mr. Fourdrinier, their 
father, in aid of the manufacture of wet the destitute circumstances 


tervices in the work of education. 100i, to Miss Kate Southey, on 
account of the important services rendered by her father, the late 
to English literature. 302 to Mus Julia Tilt, 

in consideration of her literary merit, 50/. on Mrs. Henfrey, on account 
of her husbend’s (the late Profeesor Hentrey ) contributions to anatomical 
and physiological botany. 70/. on the Rev. W. Barnes, on account of his 
eminence as a linguist and author, and his advanced age. 


_—_ 


Necessrry anv Invention.—I have always thought it idle for a per- 
eon boldipg the position of Finance Minister to eeable himself vith 


what to bim is necessarily an abstract namely, the question 
betweeo direct and indirect taxation, considered upon its own me- 
rites, To many people both appear sufficiently . oe hear !) 
As for myself I confess that I entertain quite a differeat opinion. I can 
never think of direct and indirect taxation except as I should think of 
two fair sisters who bave been introduced in‘o the gay world of London, 
each with an ample fortune, both having the same parentage—for the 
parents of both I consider to be necessity and invention—having some- 
what different manners, one being more free and open, and the other 
more retiring and insinuating—( Renewed langhter.) I cannot conceive 
any reason why there should be any unfriendly rivalry between the ad- 
mirers of these two dameels ; aod | frankly own, whe' it be due to a 
lax sense of morals or not, that, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer or a 
member of this House, I bave always thought it not only allowable but 
even an act of duty to pay —_ ) addresses to them ,both.—(Continaed 
he, th J), of sh . 





Roman Gauuey on Tae Semwe.—A Roman triréme, built by order of the 
Emperor of the French, was launched on the 9th of March last at Clichy, 
in oe pumas of his Majesty, of Prince Napoleon, and of the Minister of 
Marine. It was constructed to give those who interest themeelves in 
shipbuilding an opportanity of seeing the means employed by the an- 
cients to construct ships with several benches of oare. . Jal, the bis- 
toriographer of the Navy, wae charged by the Emperor with making the 
necessary researches to discover as nearly as possible the exact form of 
the Roman triréme. The plans of the vessels were drawn, from his di- 
rections, by M. Dupuis Deléme, and it was built by carpenters brought 
from L’Orient for the purpose. The exterior ornamentation was con- 
fided to M. Morel-Fatio, the Curator of the Naval Museum, and was exe- 
cuted by him from numerous medals and paintings found at Pompeii 
and eleewhere. It measures more than 130 feet in length, its greatest 
breadth of beam being nearly 17 feet. The deck is about 10 feet above 
the water-line. The Imperial eagle spreads his wings in the centre of 
the prow, and just beneath his talons is situated the terrible triple- 
toothed beak intended to pierce the sides of the enemy’s veseels. The 
stern spreads out in the form of an enormous cock’s tail, and bears in the 
centre the Emperor’s cipher. The sides are ornamented with fasces, gar- 
lands, eagles, a balustrade, and a cornice, on a dark chocolate ground. 
Being a triréme, it is pierced, in three rows, for 120 oars—two rows on 
deck, and the other between decks.—London News, April 27. 
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The Week's Advices from Home. 

With the Liverpool mails of the 27th ult. before us, we must own that 
their contents are somewhat insipid, especially in ref to our do- 
mestic affairs. Even in Parliament, whereon attention is mainly c2n- 
tered, no occurrences of moment have taken place—a fact that may per- 
haps be inconvenient for journalists, bat that is in itself by no meang to 
be regretted. Some few items, however, may be profitably gleaned from 
the proceedings recorded, from Monday the 22ad to Friday the 26th alt., 
both inclusive. 

Commencing with the Upper House, we notice in the first place a coa- 
vereation between the Ea:l of Carnarvon and the Duke of Newcastle, with 
reference to the Hulks at Bermuda. The gist of it will immediately in- 
terest our readers in that Oolony, and indirectly all philanthropists who 
rightfully regard the proper and efficacious treatment of criminals as one 
of the difficult social problems of the day. The Colonial Secretary con- 
fessed that it was well nigh impossible to carry out the convict 
system in a distant settlement, without risk of converting the 
penal abode into such a den of horrors as Norfolk Island 
io Van Dieman’s Land is generally acknowledged to have 
been. The matter being before a Committee of the House, the Duke 
could not make any formal announcement of the Government plans ; but 
he intimated pretty plaialy that the Convict Establishment at Bermada 
would not much longer be retained.—The Bankruptcy Bill is not destined 
apparently to pase, uoruffled, into action, Lord Chelmsford has an- 
nounced his intention to propose certain amendments “ not confined en- 
tirely to details.” An effort to throw it out may lurk behind this notice. 
The Bill indeed is not popular ; but could bauman ingenuity devise any 
method of dealing b debtors and creditors, which should be pro- 
nounced satisfactory by both parties? —The second reading of an Act af- 
fecting the Wills of Britieh subjects resident abroad brought on a debate 
amoog the “ Law-Lords,” and has caused some discussion in the news- 
papers. From the latter we will quote next week.—Lastly, a deeultory 
and uaprofitable conversation upon the mode of governing India—one of 
the themes always open to Parliamentary cavillers—fills a certain space 
in the record of the daily papera—Their Lordships on the whole had a 
very easy week’s work. The Commons’ decidedly out-sit and out-talk 
them. 

Two nights have been devoted by them to preliminary— perhaps final— 
skirmishing on Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. The lesser lights of the Oppoei- 
tion were wohderfally industrious ia picking it to pieces, bat have so 
far lacked courage to test ‘heir strength by dividing on its general me- 
rits. The most telling objection made against it denounces the proposed 
repeal of the paper duty, while the taxes on tea and sugar remain un- 
diminished. That the cry of “ cheap knowledge’’ covers much clap-trap 
we are all well aware ; at the same time, the removal of rn equivalent 
small per-centage on the above-named necessaries of life could uct pos 
sibly benefit the poor consumer. The debate was adjourned, for the se- 
cond time, from Thursday the 25th to Monday the 29th ult. Judge 
Haliburton, we observe, distinguished himself among the speakers 
ranged against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he severely 
and properly rated for bis supercilious treatment of a Colonial 
petition, If we can fiod room, we will copy the published report 
of this speech, together with the little episodes that accompanied 
its delivery. —Mr, Horsfall appointed Wednesday last, the 9th inst., for 
bringing forward his resolution on the subject of belligerent rights at 
sea —Mr. H. Berkeley’s annual effort to make the electoral Ballot find 
favour in the eyes of our Legislators was defeated as usual ; this time 
by a quiet vote of 279 against 154. The mover’s motion was seconded 
by Sir C. Douglas ; and it is curious to remark that not a single epeech 
pro or con was made by any other member, though so large a number was 
in attendance. A more contemptuous mode of letting Mr. Berkeley and 
bis Ballot down can scarcely be imagined ; and in truth we mast confess, 
though thinking the Ballot a bagatefMe, that no House of late years has 
been so determinedly set against Reform in any shape, or less studious to 
conceal its proelivities. High-church views also prevail to a great extent ; 
the Non-Conformists’ Burial Bill, throwing open the consecrated ground 
of the Established Charch to Dissenters, has been rejected on the second 
reading by a majority of 81 in a House of nearly 400. 

The Premier and the Secretaries of State have of course been tor- 
mented with questions, at the irresponsible will of individual members. 
How Lord Palmerston and Lord Joba Raseell and Sir G. C. Lewis must 








envy Mr. Seward and his colleagues under this goveroment, who daring 
their session of Congress are not subject to such perpetual baiting. It ig 
true that we Englishmen !ock upon this privilege on one part and ender. 
ance on the other as valuable portions of our unwritten constitation ; 
but then it is also true that our Ministers do not declare in published 
diplomatic despatches—as Mr. Seward does—that our government is the 
“ wonder of the world.” Perhaps we shall mend this matter t 
Let us return to the interrogations for a moment, though without desire 
to record one in a dozen, seeing that many are sofficiently absurd, 
What for instance could be more ladicrous than Mr. Newdigate, 
one of the bulldogs of Protestantism, calling ora Palmer 
ston’s attention to a cock-and-bull story in the Indépendance Belge 
about Pope Pius the Ninth bequeathing his tiara to Cardinal 
Wiseman !—just as if any well educated child di\ not know that 
the Sovereign Pontiff has no voice whatever in electing his s0<Cessor, 
who is chosen by the College of Cardinals.—More to the yoint was Mr, 
Griffith’s enquiry relative to the Dake of Modena still msiztaining ig 
his own name an army of 3000 men ia the Venetian Territory, and the 
consequent offence to the Kingdom of Italy. Lord John Russell made 
the best of it ; admitted that it was an “unsatisfactory” fact ; but af 
firmed that it could scarcely amount to a “ hostile demonstration,” in 
the teeth of reiterated assurances from Austria that she has no idea of 
aggressive movements.—The uncertain fate of poor Captain Brabazon 
in China has also been thus incidentaily touched upon, Lord Palmerston 
assuring the enquirers that Mr. Bruce had been instructed to take every 
possible means official and unofficial to solve the mystery, but at the 
same time conjuring the relatives of the missing soldier not to buoy 
themeelves up with false hopes.—Sir G. C. Lewis, in reply to interpella- 
tions wherein he was accused of breaking faith with the House in the 
matter of the unappropriated Seats in the House itself, promised to 
appoint a time for the coming discussion “ s0 soon as the financial busi- 
ness shall be concladed.” This is rather an indefinite postponement of a 
debate that cannot fail to be interesting.—In the last place, we have to 
notice an instance in which the increasing love for Select Committees 
received a practical rebuke. The reader knows how Mr. Train, an Ame- 
rican, bas introduced in London the system of tram-ways. Imagine @ 
Mr. Brady proposing that a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
should be nominated to “enquire into the propriety of establishing a 
mode of public conveyance by means of iron rails in streets and high- 
ways.” The Chief Commiesioner of Works opposed the motion, on the 
sensible ground that the appointment would prevent any legislation 
during the present eession; while Lord Paimerston, approving the 
innovation, thought that the matter might safely be left to Paving 
Boards and Parochial authorities. Mr. Brady was outvoted by 40 
against 20. All the better; not that we have any definite opinion to 
offer on the parely local question—bat because there is too much inter- 
ference already by our busy Legislators, with matters that can be re- 
gulated without their interference. Centralisation is one of the perni- 
cious hobbies of the day. 

The news of the capture of Fort Sumpter on the 13th alt. bad reached 
England, ere the mail closed. The effect upon public securitles is ridi- 
culously overstated by the Press here. A fall in the Three per cent. Con- 
sols did take place, bat it amoanted to only jth per cent. Undoubtedly 
when it is known that civil war is really inaugurated, there will be evi- 
dences of great disquiet, especially in Manchester and the districts de- 
pendent upon the Southern States for the prosecution of their all-impor- 
tant trade. Everywhere, so far as Journalism indicates the tone of the 
public mind, there is infinite regret, profound sympathy, and even an 
unwilliogness to believe that this oace flourishing country can be de- 
livering itself over to the horrors of a fratricidal war. Possibly, as the 
North and the South look towards each other now as though from two 
hostile camps, much that is said in British prints may not find accept- 
ance with either. But, as we experience in our own case, this is gene- 
rally the fate of neutrale. There is temporary inconvenience, no doubt, 
ian occupying that position ; but when the storms of passion shall have 
calmed down, it will be allowed by both parties 
intervention is the only proper course open to those who 
We abstain also from citing quotations from British 
this occasion, because public attentiou is here absorbed by what 
from day to day. Moreover, until the conflict widens out into blockades 
on one side and privateering on the other, mere expressions of opinion 
on comparatively stale events cannot be read with mach interest. We 
deem it right however to do jastice to the changed tone of the London 
Times, too apt heretofore to be dictatorial or sneering when its able 
writers touched on American topics. It was perhaps impossible to re 
sist allusion to the “ inexplicable” regalts of the two days’ cannonading 
at Uharleston, so far as regards safety of life and limb. Bat there is no 
stinging irsult bereia. Bitterly as the two enemies—alas! that thus 
they should be termed—revile each other, the British journalist sees oaly 
that both are members of a mighty nation, and sriously calls off the pub- 
lic eye from Rome, the capital of the Old World, to fix it upon Washing- 
ton, the capital of the New. . 


The Continent of Europe. 

When a week slips by and we hear of no actual outbreak, we are die 
posed to feel momentarily relieved, and to hope that peace may still be 
preserved ; yet there never was a time when the politics of Europe 
seemed to be less regulated by any definite principles or aims. The ele 
ments of discord abound eo thickly, that one would suppose a collision 
unavoidable ; still, the summary of events deals rather with the pen and 
the tongue, than the sword. 

The “sitaation” in Italy is ameliorated in one respect. The Parlia- 
mentary struggle at Turin between Garibaldi and Cavour and the quart 
rel between the former and General Cialdini—detrimental beyond 
measure to the cause of Italian union—have beea amicably and honour 
ably settled. The adroitness and self-command of Victor Emmannel’t 
Prime Minister bave prevailed over the irritation of the chafed lion— 
for so might Garibaldi be fitly designated. The story is too long for oar 
columns ; in a word, it was a struggle between the civil and the military 
elements employed in s euccessfal revolution. Happily, the civilian hss 
obtained the mastery; the warrior goes home to his little island, 
fish and plant, until eammoned again to the field.—The condition of Ne 
ples is deplorable. Reactionary intrigues and attempts lead to martial 
law and arbitrary proceedings. The Neapolitans are unquestionatly 
plied by Bourbon gold. They do not take kindly to their new yoke. 

The Pope, poor old gentleman, protests against Victor Emmanuel a 
suming the title of King of Italy. The French garrison remains in Rome. 
Evidently the Emperor is unwilling to let go bis last chance for inter 
vention.—On the other hand, it is said that Syria is really to be evacd 
ted by its Gallic protectors on the 5th day of next month, according 
treaty stipalation—which we shall believe, when we can record it as 
fact accomplished—bat not till then. We are glad however to notice that 
the attention of N; is not now tarned exclusively to La Glare 
and other iron-plated vessels of her class, the Imperial fantasy bavitg 
ran off ina more harmless direction. For the good citizens of Paris ® 
new spectacle is in preparation. The modern Cesar is ere long to fost 
upon the Seine, ia an exact fac-simile of a Roman trireme of the classic 9g¢ 
just launched for him by a boat-bailder near St. Cloud. Judging from 





a wood-cut before us, this novelty will cast into the shade all the glories 
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of the old Lord Mayor’s barge of London; we can but gallantly re- 
gret tbat the fair Empress Eugéaie is not now in the mood te play Cleo- 
patra in so gorgeous a craft. 

The troubles of Northera Germany and Denmark offer no salient 
pointe.— Warsaw is sullenly quiet, counting its dead victims in the late 
hapless national demonstration, and speeding meseages throughout Eu- 
rope to the effect that the Czar’s paraded concessions are nothing better 
than a mockery and a snare. 

The Conflict. 

Another week has elapsed, and though military items fill columas upon 
columas ia the sheets of our daily contemporaries, the North and the 
South have not yet met ia open field, nor has there been even any affair 
of outposts, Not aspiring therefore to change this journal into an Army 
and Navy Gazette, we propose to deal only, and that in brief, with the 
prominent evenis that have occurred. 

And strange as it may seem, it is not easy to set down in black and 
white what States have newly joined the Southern Cohfederacy, so mea- 
gre and often so contradictory are the accounts that come to hand. We 
believe however that we are correct in stating that Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas have declared formally in its favour; that North Carolina bas 
done so by deed, if not by word ; that Kentucky, through its Governor, 
aspires to hold a position of armed neutrality ; and that the attitade of 
Maryland varies so much from day to day and depends so greatly upon 
Federal pressure, that it were hard to count her on either side. It is 
nevertheless an important fact that Baltimore has either retaroed to its 
allegiance or been coerced thereto, since a detachment of Government 

troops skirted its suburbs on Thursday, undisturbed, if not cordially 
welcomed. On the other hand, we hear that at Harper's Ferry a num- 
ber of Virginia troops have crossed the river and begun to fortify them- 
selves on the eoil of Maryland. The latter, we presume, must now de- 
clare herself for or against euch an inroad.—Movements South 
of the Potomac, exactly or inexactly reported, reach us almost 
every hour of the day; bat no advance on the part of 
the Federal troops in that direction appears yet to have been made. 
Opening communications through Maryland, and rendering the Capital 
secure, have been the chief military occupations of the week.—Here and 
elsewhere in the North much activity has prevailed in forwarding rein- 
forcements, in recruiting for new regiments, in collecting subscription» 
in legislative voting of State monies, and generally in preparation for 
carrying forward a systematic campaigo. In many instances whole re- 
giments of Volunteers, enlisted for thirty days, have taken the oath for 
a three years’ service. ‘The Northern public have ceased to hoist flags 
and make speeches, and have settied in to the earnest work before them. 
Northern sentiment, that was startingly electrified by the first gun fired 
at Sumpter, has been again aroused ; this time by Mr. Seward’s em- 
‘phatic declaration of the policy of the Government, conveyed in 
his letter of instractions to the newly-appointed Minister to France. We 
need scarcely say that this proclaims in d terms that there is 
not, and has not been, and will not be, any tolerance of dissolation of 
the Usion, forced or peaceable. Words cannot speak more plainly. 
Therefore, as we believe the South to be equally determined in the op- 
posite direction, we can anticipate no iseue save that of the sword. 
Of the preparations made or being made in the South we cannot 
speak, for no portion of theng or of the spirit that prompts them, comes 





under our personal cognizance. We are sorry, however, for the sake of 


bamanity, to perceive that the Montgomery Congress adheres to Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s plan of issuing letters of marque. With all their pro- 
bable intention to avoid any trespass on the commerce of France and 
Great Britaio, sooner or later trouble will grow out of this cause. Mr. 
Davis's long ‘‘ Meseage’”’ it is not our province to criticise.—The blockade 


announced by Mr. Lincolm, is not yet extended to the Southern ports ge- | old Norman England took delight. Those haughty barons who pushed John 
nerally. Perhaps one of the first leseors learned by naval officers of the Lackland to the wall, or followed the Lion-heart to Acre and to Ascalon, were 


U. S., who enforce it, will be one often vainly preached ia these pages— 


the simple fact that a flag is no proof of nationality. Ifa vessel supposed | &' snd oe — mat ao —— — 
to be a Southern privateer hoists the St. George’s Cross, will a U.S. one aeadtaraun tate de tation tn modern @ Pepe! 
frigate refrain from chasing and boarding? We trow not. Yet on this 


bas 
range of comedy in which their members are reputed to seek relaxation from 
’ foolish plea in regard to Slavers, how strangely was American blood 


stirred up, but a few years since! We can promise, nevertheless, that | ings of hats over reciprocal eyes, and buttings of elbows into matual ribs, the 
no similar immunity for our ensign will be claimed by our statesmen, | money-merchants of Frankfort or New York are a decorous body af puritanical 


or clamoured-for by our people. 


Having happily no long lists just yet of killed and wounded in action | days of the Plantagenets. The custom of “running a bull” at Stamford 


although the world at large puts little faith in Dr. Camming or Dr. Mil- 
ler, At least there is a demand upon oor fortitude, to bear up under the 
Pressure ; upon oar philosophy, to investigate causes and effects ; upon 
our wisdom, to devise remedies for such evils as we ourselves mfay cure 
or mitigate. Let us face them, without flinching! 

i 


PR uste. 


lack’s side when he announces that a patriotic wih to contribute to the mili- 
tary feeling of the hour has brought him back to Dramatic life after his positive 
last farewell speech and confession. 

Bat upon phrases of this sort let me not ventare too lightlyemembering that 
the drop-curtain of earth has fallen indeed, and in all seriousness, since last my 
readers and I communed together, upon one whose labours and whose name have 
been much and most pleasantly associated with the drama of New York. Would 
the metropolitan press but show in the practical current of life a litue of the 























The record of the week is ni. Drums are the only instruments in vogue just 
now, and as the result of their performances may not be judged by the pleasure 
that they give to the cultivated ear, we shall not presume to criticise them. 
From our London files we make an extract, dealing with a Sicilian singer not 
unknown on the boards of our Academy of Music. 

The new tenor, Signor Tiberini, who made so successful a début in “ La Fa- 
vorita,” on Saturday evening in another part— Arturo, in the “ Puri- 
tani”. firmed the fa ble impression made by his previous perfor- 
mance. It is not without reason, we think, that he hops his present high 
reputation in Italy ; for, though he does not possess in t 





any > powers which enable an actor or a singer to take the public b 
storm, yet his fine qualities are so harmoniously combined and so well balanced, 
that he satisfies the tone and moves the feelings more than some — 
mers who are more ly endowed with particular gifts. Without being an 
Adonis, or formed in the heroic mould, his a ce and bearing are elegant 
and distinguished ; without extraordinary ug as an actor, he has good taste, 
intelligence, and feeling ; his voice, without remarkable strength or compass— 
without any “ ut de poitrine,” to throw the audience into a tumult of excite- 
ment—is sweet, mellow, and (never being forced beyond its strength) always 
beautifully in tune. With all these qualities his ee i 
lant, high-spirited, tender-hearted cavalier, was p g and interesting as 
of any performer we have seen. 
His wife made her début at this theatre in the character of Elvira. She was 
jot unknown to the public, having, as .. Ortolani 
y’s Theatre two or three years has many agreeable two, in 
particular, of greater ienpertance then these waoane’ 
often willing to admit—youth and beauty. We have sel yreon3 ot 
eset Ta eaaze pause on, Ga stngn, and che leahad Go charming 
Bellini’s “ vergine vezzosa”—to jration. She good gifts too, as a 
singer, but they are injured by serious defects. Her voice is clear, flexible, and 
of considerable Me pe ; but it is thin, and (whether from physical 
or an acquired habit) lous ; so that, being unable to with firmness 
& prolonged tone, she covers the defect by shakes or roulades for which the 
composer has given no warrant. This was es 





quartet, ‘A te, O Cara,” and in the famous air, “ Son vergine vezzosa,” which 
was spoiled by a quantity of so-called embellishments. Her best vocal per- 
= ap ce — he exquisite “ Qui la voce,” which she sang very beautifully an 
with grea’ ing. 

The other principal characters, Riccardo, and @iorgio, were rye 
Ronconi and Formés. Neither of these great performers ap d to Much ad- 
vantage in this opera. Ronconi is always a consummate it ; but his defects 
of voice and intonation were fully apparent ; and he had not the opportu- 
nity of covering his vocal deficiencies by his transcendant powers as an actor. 
As to Formés, he is too thoroughly and essentially a German singer to be ve 
successful in music so purely Italian as that of Bellini— Daily News, April 23. 


SE 


Orama. 


The history of Fun would be a curious ramming commentary on the moral 
and mortal progress of mankind. From the Fescennine verses, over which the 
Sabine women shook their stout sides, to the attic salt which flavoured the grace- 
ful festivals of Athens, what a long ascent we climb of arts and arms, of letters 
and of life. The French proverb says, “ Dis-moi qui ta hantes, et je te diriai ce 
que tu es.” So a nation may be judged by its humours, and to know what 
makes a people laugh is to measure its civilization. In the rude ages—and all 
ages of force, however flashing and sparkling, are essentially rade—suffering it- 
self is looked upon with a comic eye. As boys laugh at the catastrophe of a 
comrade who slips upon the ice, though the fall crack his crown for him, so 


Louis XIV. and his royal household were not far removed from savages in this 
respect, as the cruelly faithful St. Simon assures us, for they thought it capital 
sport to pelt poor purblind Mile. Panache with pellets, to slip unsavoury morsels 
into her soup, and to pluck her seat away suddenly when the poor lady was 
groping her way to the Dauphin’s dinner-table. The “ fils de France,” and the 
“ filles de France” too, you see, were not too refined to parody the most vulgar 
tricks of Shakespeare's Robin Goodfellow. Sach a book as Stratt’s “‘ Pastimes” 
paints a strange picture of the amasements in which crusading and chival 





not above entertaining themselves at their meals with tumblers not made of 


the agonies attendant upon bear-dom and bull-dom ; but with jall their knock- 


worshippers of propriety, when compared to an aristocratic conclave of the 


to ponder over, certain newspaper writers have beea slaying hundreds of | (brought now to my recollection by this fatuitous connection of ideas) oddly 


their fellow-creatures at the several batteries in Charleston Harbour, 


illustrates medieval mirth. Hugh, Earl of Stamford, standing on his castle 


on the 12th and 13th alt. We really thought all that matter was dis- ape sare a gay one el apne OF jy lands - towns aoe 
posed of ; but there is always some obstinate witness in the way who . - arewse | 


counted the coffins and saw them passed from hand to hand! Prodigieus 


Bat still more prodigious, for men who have written the subject thread- 


mad bull in Stamford streets beneath him. The bull raced through the vil- 
lage, dogs before and boys behind him, men with pitchforks pursuing him, wo- 
men screaming about him, children capsized, old men tossed on his horns—in 


! 


bare, that they should forget that one of the grand objects in modern short, carrying terror and confusion with him through all the peaceful Stamford 
engineering is to secure the lives of the gunners. Bags, we suppose, were | world, and putting a peremptory close to the lives of several of the stout Earl’s 
easily found in or imported into Charleston. Sand is not scarce on Sulli- | most respectable tenants. With this wild chapter of accidents the peer was so 
van’s or Morris’ Island. The fact is remarkable—Providential we should | intensely diverted, that he fairly fell down eon “ be mp a with “ over- 
term it—but by no means inexpliejble on this very simple theory. There | much laughter,” and on recovering his mind an » he vowed that he 
will be enough burying of the dead anon. We don’t need imaginary would treat himself and his descendants to the same sport forevermore, and 


corpses, at the bidding of imaginative skippers. 


Signs of the Times. 





dying, left in bis will, that on the anniversary of this auspicious day, a bull 
should always be provided, turned loose in the Stamford streets, and hunted 
through the town at the costs and charges of the lords of his inheritance. 

Apropos of all which, how are we to account otherwise than by the psycholo- 


The current news of the day may be regarded as painfully impressive, | gical effects of the war excitement, for the satisfaction with which New York 


evea by thore who are not anticipating the speedy advent of the Millen 


- | now welcomes the drivelling absurdities of such an “ extravaganza” as “ Hia- 


nium, or the proximate annihilation of this our poor little planet. For, | watha?” 


during the week that is now closing, to the familiar record of “ wars and 


I am very sure that in ordinary times men in their ordinary senses would 


pe ls ; the antics of a company of squaws 
romours of wars,” and to the “famines” that prevail in India, there | blush to find themselves laughing at spangled 

have literally been added “earthquakes in divers places” and “ tron: | #24 striped baffoons, absolutely without one glow of humour or one gleam of 
bles” that are “ the beginnings of sorrows.” Volcanie fires and pent-up wi. 


waters have been doing the work of desolation in the Western and the 
Eastern hemispheres, and would make, for us lookers-on, a dreary pros- 


Mre. John Wood abuses, in this piece, the privilege of a pretty woman to be pre- 
posterous. Pretty she is and remains, notwithstanding all her efforts to obseure 
the lustre of her charms, by one of the most hideous costumes ever seen upon any 


pect still drearier, if we concerned ourselves half as much about the | sare and by a pair of sickly-blue satin boots which would reduce Chevaenil 
physical woes of distant humanity, as we do in regard to ite moral and | to despair. Nor can it be denied that she is grotesquely funny, and that she 


political condition. 


throws her voice with her person about the stage, in a reckless desperate way 


Mendoza—a city of La Plata on the Eastern slope of the Andes—was which approaches the magnificent. But one fairly longs for a grain, were it 
destroyed by an earthquake on the evening of the 20th of March. The ever so small, of rational wit—and one longs in vain. 


population has been variously estimated, at from eight to fifteen thoa- 
sand ; bat there seems to be little doubt as to the extent of the catas 
trophe—very few of the inhabitants survived. The horrors of the scene, 
as described in Valparaiso papers, have only been equalled on similarly 
disastrous occasions. Thieves even and assassins were not wanting, to 
take advantage of the universal prostration. Human ferocity seems to 


have been let loose, to complete the ruin wrought by Nature. 


Turn to the Eastern hemisphere. There, in several districts of the 
fertile and industrious Island of Java, terrific floods have swept over the 
surface of the country, destroying life and that which supports it. A 


local journal states that in one district seven bundred persons hav, 


Perished ; in another five hundred. A Jandslip bad buried two hundred 
more. The numer of the destitute was roughly estimated at fifty thoa- 


mail, I dare say I should delight in it myself. 


with their great pitce de resistance. 


e 


sand ; while the destruction of houses, roads, bridges, crops, and stores come innovation upon the usual terrors of that gentleman’s dramatic style. 


of all kinds, was enormous beyond calculation. 
Flood—fire—femine—the 


Were I sure of two or three such pieces in an evening, I think I should re- 


unsettled state of Earope, with its millions | pon, and Mr. Wallack’s ; notwithstanding the intense desire which every 


in battle array—the eventaalities of a civil war staring us here in the 
face—aurely all this is “ great tribulation” come already upon the world, 





lete success, an ‘‘ ori »” by Mr. J. Stirling Co 
degree tt the Haymarket, and a new version, the second on the don stage, of M. Bar 
don’s “ Pattes des Mouches” at the St. James’s. There is a comment suggested 
by these pieces that we would not have misinterpreted into a portion cen- 
sure. Mr. Coyne’s comedy is not a comedy at all. But then let any one try to 
remember how long it is since the last work that might reasonably call itself a 
comedy was written. M 


critical philanthropist, are the centre of action in his piece 
author's own finding that interests the audience snfficiently, and there is plenty 
of fun. The writing, too, is 


There is nothing stupid or dull about the aya It is the best Mr. Buckstore has 
» appeared at her Ma-| put r. Bac! 

rary on gracefully without 
a can 

HS i nonsense Af at inte the mou 
} amor Mr. Stirling So is better instead of worse than usual 
care to pay attention to its 

ror life, ite = is impossible, and it contains no characters. [| 
possible 

mother, perfe: 

ly apparent in the beatiful | sion of 


savages exult and roar with mirth over the writhings of a captive in torture | tas 


Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Chanfran divide with Mrs. Wood the dishonours 
of the play, it being difficult to say which of them most utterly abdicates the 
attributes of dramatic intelligence. William Rafus,or Hugh Lapus himself, 
might applaud their “ excellent fooling ;” and if I were a Crusader in chain- 


But being a modern man and a critic, I am forced to admit that I much prefer 
the little “farces” which the Winter-Gardeners serve to us, like water-creases, 


As for instance the performance by Mr. Jefferson, Mrs. Chanfran, and let me 
add Mr. Stoddard, of “Lend me Five Shillings.” There is not much wit in 
this little play, nor are the situations either very striking or very humorous. 
But it is at least a play, and familiar as it is, it is acted with such spirit, and so 
happy a fit of gesture and expression, as to be extremely agreeable. Mr. Jeffer. 
son as Mr. Golighily is admirable, and Mr. Stoddart’s Captain Phobbs a wel- 


commend the Winter Garden to my readers, in preference even to Jessie 


sensible person must have to see how Wallack’s Theatre looks after it has been 
« finally closed,” and the cordial sympathy which must draw us all to the Wal- 


esprit de corps which has evoked a cordial concert of scrrowfal eulogy around 
the early grave of one of its cleverest and most kindly members, we might all 
be the better, critics and readers, and the profession of the pen be honoured, 
perhaps, where now, alas, it is too often only feared or hated. 


al HAMILTON. 
We borrow from the Examiner of the 27th ult. the following notice of two 


new pieces brought out in London. 


Two new plays have been noticeably well prod 
al comedy,” “ Black Sheep 





d this week, both with com- 


r. Tom Taylor, once the 


impersonation of mod 
dramatic soaps pn apemat = yee wo 


comedy, though he has writ- 


many am and rvedly successful plays b tation of 
Os penton tote tar eat rez nzceraton of hs wi 


actors and the taste of the goer. 
plottings of Mr. Coyne’s “ Black Sheep, dishonest lawyer and h 
; there is a story e 


equal to the best that we have had for man 


on his stage for some time kstone and Mr. Compton have 
, Mrs. Charles Y. ,» who is a very good actress, has 
i belng doomed to auter avy such pre- 
ith of Miss Amy Sedgwick by the last 
for a couple of heroines. In fact it is rather be- 


It is not a comedy because it does not mir- 


B 


t is simpl 
a artist much in love, whose sweetheart was with his 
edty at home in studio, should paint seven ts in succes- 


= ao an ene aves onan es A At least 
m' ve seen portraits o enough rece presence of the 
01 , but that she knows nothing whatever about her isthe supposition with 


which we are to set out. There is no approach to a clear sketch of character. 


a long line of more or less ridiculous stage hypocrites 

and smooth ton The number or that are written, said, and done 
the last act of the lay at a lawyer's annual evening party, with the grand finale 
of revelations and utterances in one of the reception rooms, would greatly 
edify a foreigner who should look to the English stage for a fair, humorous 
sketch of lish manners. 

Still less do we find English manners, or even French life, represented in the 
clever French play which, after having served Mr. Uharles Mathews for some 
time, is now translated afresh (by Mr. Palgrave Simpson) for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan, under the title of “ A Scrap of Paper.” It is a mere piece of stage in- 
genuity, as pleasant in its way of artifice and intrigue as Mr. Stirling Coyne’s 

jece in its way,—and let us own, as to that, its honest English wa: fun. 

e temptation to adapt the piece was irresistible. Mr. and Mrs. are 
pucbeage Saver coon tee mane CBee en Se ae as when they represent 
&@ man and woman of the world dealing - es up maeuing Wis Sous 
each other. Therefore it was that Mr. ylor, in the unsa y 
with'which their house was opened, endeavoured to fit them with such pn ne 
Les Pattes des Mouches does for them all that the En, writer sought to do. 
Everybody who would see Mr. and Mrs. W at their best (and that is much 
to say) should see the “ Scrap of Paper.” character for 

mounting of dramas of modern life given by Mr. W: 


a his ee eabty 4 maintained, is now a‘ alo to the Be 


A 


SFatta and Haucies, 


Lord Overstone has been elected churchwarden of the parish of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London.—————-Many Canadians established in 
the U.S., are returaing to their native soil, in consequence of the 


troubled state of the .-———— A statue of the late Sir Charles 








about 
from of Trou- 

belzkoy, who are relatives of Coun were obliged to 

Koy said gally 40 the Keeper of the hotel st which she bed beeastopping, 

koy said to eeper 

« sa Pia we chal torn ostane to Rome oth Piedmontese, and 


§ 





the stast of his arrival the town was illaminated by all 

ans, Chinese, and Malays. An unusual number of the best 
of emigrants is , this season, from Earope to Canada. 
new building has been opened lately in Cork, under the 
testant Hall. Mr. G. F. Traia bas opened his second i 
of a line, ranning from Victoria Station to Westminster 
Hx f a length of about a mile-—————Sir 

ti 
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with 
much clerical pomp.——— Punch phy 
from a private letter, addressed @ celebrated critia 
to a ed dramatic author: “In Paris Salons it 
is stated Scribe not die—but was ‘translated.’——_—_—-The 
z van oe tanalaee yew oe mi 

tions at Furness A are resu: 

pect ete weer hes on pony headin te day 
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Ward and Jobn Sberrick, who were tried at Toronto for the murder of 


the late Mr. Hogan, were acquitted on the establishment of an alibi. 


ill hold two Drawing Rooms at St. James’s Palace towards 
tuo cna oh dau In the mean time the Prince Consort will hold Levees 


on the part of her Majesty —-——A French writer says wel! : * Edin 


bargh shows us that wonderful coalescence of two towne equally re- 
markable; the one for the elegance and regularity of its modera 
buildings, the other for the pictureeque disorder of its time- 


worn structures, cluctered around its ancient Castle.” 





Tbe total amount received by the Lord Mayor of London in aid of the 
Indian Relief Fund up to the evening of the 220d alt, amouated to 


nearly £59,000.———An ertate in Bedfordshire, consisting of the 
whole of the parish of Eyewortb, containing about 1,220 acres, with the 
advowson attached, and prodacing about £1,480 per anoum, bas realised 
at auction, in London, the large price of £55,000. There being no re- 


sidence on the estate, it can only be regarded as a pure lauded invest- | 


ment, being at the rate of upwards of 36} years’ purebase ——_—The 
Morgen- Voss Gazelle announces, as a pubiic ramour, whieh was gaining 
nd, the approaching abdication of the King of Deomark, Frederick 

IL., ia favour of the hereditary Prince Christian, aad bis early depar 
ture for Aigeria. The bers of the London Stock E 














55 


was enabled to rejoice in the fact of havi 
children.—At Fort St. 


try Edin 
late of the 10th Royal 
Fusileers. 


ut. C. J. Wrench, of the 23 
gal 4 
King’s Dragoon Guards.—At Loirston House, Kincardineshire, J. MacDoneil 


Captain, R.N.—On board the trans 

China, Captain G. Taaffe, of H.M. 

Sunderland, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart.—At Stoke, Devonport, M. Spratt, 
86. 


Mac Duff, homeward bound from 
giment.—At Whitbura Hall, near 


Appoturm 
Lord Kensington to be Lord Li 
Sutherland to be Lord Lieutenant of Sutherlandshire.—Capt. Rich. F. Burton to 
be H.M. Consul at Fernando Po.—The Queen has 
Duchess of Wellington to be Mistress of the Robes, in succession to the Duchess 
Dowager of Sutherland.—Mr. West, of the Northern Circuit, is appointed Attor- 
caster.—The Dake of Richmond has been 
elected Chancellor of Aberdeen University —Mr. Hodgson (Conservative) has 
been elected M. P. for Tynemouth, 





keshire.—The Duke of 


ney-General for the Duchy of Lan 


Mr. Otway (Liberal).—Major Daff 





have petitioned Parliament uot to repeal the duty levied upon paper 
while the duties at present levied upon tea aod sugar press so heavily 
upon the poor.-——A company has beeu formea in Liverpool for 
establishing direct communication between that port and Cosrlesico. 
The first steamer of the line it is expected will be despatebed irom Liver- 
pool about the middle of July. So at least says a Liverpool paper, 
making no reference to the possibility of a blockade. : —We are 
told, says Punch, that “ Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way ;” but you 
only just try to throw a Will into Chancery, and if ever you find your 
Way out of it, we will pronounce you to be one of the cleverest fellows 
alive. —Accordiag to the last census in Spain, it would appear 
that Madrid surpasses all the otber capitals of Europe in the namber of 
its centenarians, most of whom belong to the fair sex. The recent census 
shows that in that capital there are seven women above one bundred 
years of age. One is 117, the next 111, the third 108, two are 102, the 
sixth 101, and the seventh has just completed her oentary. An 
elderly gentleman, named Evans, has been fined 20s, by the Southamp- 
ton magistrates for filing in his census paper inaccurately. He is about 
seventy yeare of age, and he stated in the census paper that he was 105. 
refased to correct the error, and said the enumerator had no right to 
ask the age of any one. A great contest is going on in the French 
Academy, respecting the award of a prize of 20,000!, given by the Em- 
to the author of the most “remarkable work” of recent times. 

name of George Sand was rejected by 18 votesagainst 6. M. Henry 
Martin, the historian, is now the favourite for this prize. ~The 
Vienna Gazette contains the nomination of M. Zeisel, a Jew, as professor 
at the aniversity of that capital. This is the first person of that per- 
suasion on whom this distinction has been eonferred————Lady 
Franklio, on her retarn from British Columbia, sailed from San Brancisco 

















to the Sandwich Islands, on her way to Australia—————The Sentinella 


Bresciana states that on the 12th the Duke of Modena reviewed 
bis little army at Verona, and promised them that he would 


shortly lead them back to Modena——-——Major Anderson has 
been promoted to a Colouelcy in the regular army of the United 


States. Lake Champlain is higher than it bas been for ten 
Gt past—-——We have no late papers from Nova Scotia; 
t we read of a gold fever having broken out there, in consequence of 
the discovery of gold in considerable quantities in the coast region be- 
tween the mouth of Tangier river and Pope’s Harbour. Professor 
8. F. B. Morse has been elected President of the National Academy of 
Design, in place of Mr. Durand who has resigned that honorary office. 
Lieut. Maury, of the Washington Observatory, is among the 
Seceders from the U. S. 











—— 


Panis Fasuions ror May.—Although Haster is past, and the season 
advances favourably, + ~ — -_ = a in the 
public ¢ bat vre ght into use, 
and ey nt hems pot Ae dresses, competing successfully with 
the light fancy silke so popular ia as, indeed, elsewhere. For sim- 
ple dresses the poil de chévre is especially adapted, and may be em- 
oe ebay without trimming, larly for young persone. When, 

r, they are ornamented with a raching trimmed with silk their 
‘effect is considerabl 
that coloured stockting® 
the ju seem to indicate that this Sabin wt be very general. Co- 


stockin rae ge broid: _ alge end 
with the po yee nsearlet. For a coun- 
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picturesque. 
nd and are to be met 
show off a tasteful trimming to 
ted with rosee du roi and 
; the bavolet was double, one part being of black 
black velvet. The edge of the bonnet is usually 
¢ velvet or other trimming, and the strings are aleo black. 
Altogether, we must declare ourselves parti of this i ation. The 
straw used in the manufacture of there black straw bounets is of the 


descri 

lama men oar last are ming patronised even 

fee anise tioned in becomi ised 
in the quarters ; they are undoubtedly very dietingué, and as 
eoon as warm weather shall have eet in in right earnest they must be 
worn, either for riding or walking. These shawls are mostly 
lack, a colour that bas of late mach increased in favour for many of the 
articles composing a Parisian lady’s toilet.—London Jil. News, April 27. 
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Tue Crvit, Service Estimates —The estimates for public works and 
buildings show a decrease as compared with 186061 of £97,806. The 
sum to be voted for the current year, £773,974. is thus distribated :— 
Royal palaces, £38,214 ; public buildings, £85,470 ; furniture of public 
offices, £22,400; royal parks and pleasure gardens, £98,298 ; new houses 
of parliament, £54,692 ; British embassy houses abroad, £3,035 ; British 
consulate, Constantinople, £2928; Westminster-bridge approaches, 
£53,000; new Weatminster-bridge, £3,914 ; new foreiga office, £30,000 ; 

register bouse, Edinbergh, £8,200 ; industrial museum, Edin- 
gb, £11,200 ; Aberdeen university, £6 870 ; Glasgow cathedral (win- 
dow), £800 ; main drainage of the metropolis—expenses, £413 ; National 
Gallery, in, £3,000 ; barbours of refuge, £160,000 ; Holyhead and 
Port harbours, and works at Spura Point, £46,702; public 
buildings, Ireland, £64,556 ; Kingstown harbour, £2,628 ; Sheriff-court 
hoases, Seotland, £5,000; lighthouses abroad, £32 600 ; highland roads, 
&c., commissioners, £5,000 ; rates for government property, £35,000. 
—_—— 2. 


Ovituary. 
Gawenat Sir CO. Pasury.—General Sir C. W. Pasley, K.C.B., colonel 
commandant of the Royal Engi died o@ the 20th inst. at Norfolk 
crescent, Oxford eqaare, aged 81. entered the Royal Artillery in 
1797, bat was removed to the bey Engineers the following year. He 
served at the defence of Gaeta in 1806 ; afterwards at the battle of Maida, 
and subsequently at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807. The following 
he proceeded to the Peninsnla, and took part in the iga of 
Taos, including several skirmishes and the battle of Corunna. He went 
as obief engineer on the Waleheren expedition in 1809, and was twice 
wounded. His subsequent services were professional and official daties 
at home. C. Pasley was the inventor of some improvements in pon- 
toon bridges, and autbor of a treatise on Military Instruction, An Essay on 
the Military Policy and Institutions of the British Empire, and other profes- 
sional works of interest—An esteemed correspondent, on whose state- 
ment we place every reliance, aod who, indeed, is in the best position to 
pow the facts of the case, assures us that when Sir C. Pasley filled the 
office of Lnspector of Raliways, be never met with Bian more anxious 
to do his duty fully and effectually. “It is to bim,” our correspondent 
says,’ the rest olats of passengers mainly owe the comfort of the 
carriages in whigh they are now conveyed—previous to his time they 
were attached in open carriages to the night train and exposed 
(generally in insufficient clothing) to the bitterest inclemencies of 

weatber.’’— Examiner, April 27. 
In this city, Anthony Philip Heinrich, a distinguished 
much popular music, and Gants seus Ge eatery 

c 








ician, the 

of rising conductor of 
lic entertainments in various the Union.— In thi 
Ww 


city, air. BE. G. P| 
‘kins, the —— rr: tgs | wie of the WV. Y. Herald, himself 
the author adapter of sundry plays.—On passage Ww : 
oom D. M. Shute, 57th Regt.—At his seat, Lianerebydol, near Welshpool, 
Wales, David Pugh, Bsq., M.P. for the » me hy a: —At 
Portaea, Mr. W. J. , Deputy Judge-Ad to the Pleet.—Mr. 
Leech, one of the and most wealthy cotton-spinners , died 
on the 23rd ult., at town residence in Kensington Palace Gardens, in his 


t Clinton, brother of the Duke 
of Newcastle, is about to ottinghamshire, in cor 
of ill bealth.—R. T. Pennefather, Esq., to be Auditor4eneral for the 
Ceylon.—E. W. Goodlake, -, to be Stipendiary Magistrate for H. M. Settle- 
Tne Hon. George Leslie Waldegrave has re- 
sigued his appointm:nt of secretary to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
nison, brother of the Speaker, has been selected to fill the vacancy. 


ments ia the Faalkland 





Tue Canapian Riri Association.—A meetin 
week in Quebec for the parpose of organizing a 
princ’ple of those in the mother country. 
aod resolutions adop 

by A : 


was held on Saturday 
ifle Association on the 
It was respectably atteaded, 
ted sustaining the objects of the conveners of the 
ion was ushered iuto existence, the Governor Ger- 
The Vice-Presidents are Sir 
Allan McNab, Sir B. P. Tache, Sir N. F. Belleau, Sir Heory Smith, Lieat. 
Col. J. E. Campbell, the Depaty Adjutant Generals, East and West, the 
Lieut. Colonels commanding the several military districts, and the officers 
in command of the active militia fovce in their reep2ctive districts. It 
was determined to apply to Parliament for a grant to be applied to tke 
purchase of prizes, amongst which willybe twenty Whitwortu rifles. 

The above is from one of the Quebec papers. Another says : 

It is astep which is of very great importance and it will be received 
by the people with feelings of profound satisfaction. 

Very well for a begianing ; but here the old antagonism or jealousy 
between West and East peeps out. The Quebec correspondent of the miui- 
sterial Toronto Leader writes superciliously as follows : 


The Canada Rifle Aseociation has beea formed. An enthusiastic 
meeting was held in the Speaker’s chamber the other day which was 
numerously attended by members of Parliament, Goverament O/ficials, 
Militia mea and many others whose manly breasts burned with Military 
ardour and who oaly want an enemy to prove themeelves the most invin- 
cible troops in the world, As it is composed of a large number of the 
members of both Houses, avd nearly all the profeseional militia men ia 
the two Provinces, no doubt it wili be avery workable council, and 

ings will never be delayed 

ese than eighty-six Col aod 
ns ; and four lieutenants. What en imposing army is 
Quite strong enough to cause Mr. McDougal! to shake 
in bis shoes and give up all ideas ofanoexation. It is not generally known 

thaps that there are fifty-colonels in both Housee—but such is the fact. 

be Junier member for Montreal and his noble army of martyrs nced never 
be feared after this, Indeed, that honourable gent!eman sees the hopelese- 
ness of his position, for he is actually a member of the Council. 

It is as yet a matter of surmise in what part of the Province the im- 
mense army represented by ali these gallant Colonele is situated. 


The opposition Globe treats the matter, ia an editorial, more seriously, 





g u 
eral beiag made Patron and President. 





Some few weeks ago, the President of the English Rifle Association 

invited the co-operation of ihe volunteers of Canada, and made known 

upoa which gentlemen from this Province might, at the annaal 

ize graciously offered by her Majesty to the 

e called atteation to the fact and 

the formation of a society. While none have condemned more severe 
fass-and-fea 


be glad to see an efficient volunteer 
the formation of a Rifle Association would contribute. It 
would affcrd, what is now so bad:y wanted, an incentive to exertion, s 


theriog, compete for the 
t shot in her dominions. 


upon a broad 
volunteers, but of many 
together with that of many 
of the wealthier citizens, who, when a worthy, tangible object is in view 
are ever ready to contribute of their means to its advancement. The 
matter enlisted considerable attention here, especially among the mem- 
bers of the Active Force, for to them people naturally looked to take the 
initiative. They waited several weeks, expecting that something would 
be done at head-quarters, but they waited io vain, As there were 20 
tigns of any movement, the Governor General was at last written to. 
He replied. He bad nothing to say to the matter, farther than that he 
would be gi, d tosee an Association formed. Ofcourse snch an opinion was 
gratitude, eo the officers cf the Active force 
proceed. Ata preliminary meeting it was decided to 
call a meetiag of dc.egatee frem the Various corps throughout the Province, 
Circulars were issued ; they were sent to ali the officcrs commanding 
compauiee in Upper vod Lower Canada, and the co-operation of all to- 
w the formation ofa Provincial Association was respecitully asked. 
Toe response from this section was encouraging ; but from the Lower 
Province there came nothing except objections to the expense, and fears 
that the thing could not be done ualeses Government stepped in and did 
was held in Toronto; a Provin- 
cial Arsociation was started, and care was takeo that the “ soldiers ’’ of 
the Lower Province should be acquainted with the proceedings, Still 
all was silent; the “ Active’ force below responded not to the call of 
their comrades here. Bat lo, and behold! Thursdey’s mail briogs in- 
formation that a meeting was held in the Parliament House on the 29:h 
ult, of a mob of Sedentary Militia men there, of Government employees 
and hengers on in general. For our Parliameat aboonds in colonels— 
men who diess themselves on gala days in iil-fittiny uniforms, and bravely 
expose themselves to the sarcasms of people who cannot understand why 
their very peaceable, soft and delicate neighbour should assume a charac- 
ter which no more befits him than playing the virtuous patriot does 
| Cartier. Well these are the sort of folks who met ia 
the Perliament House. There were only three Active Force mea prese 
Now if there ts anything rearonable or decent about the militia et all, it 
active force. The “ sedentary ’’ gentlemen—in their 
private characters anobjectionable enough—are as miliiia officers worse 
than useless, Yet they have assumed the formation ofa Rifle Association. 
Not for Lower Canada exclusively ; but for the whole Province. In face 
of the action of the Upper Canadian officere— 
bave two volunteers to one in Lower Canada, without eeekiog to ascer- 
tain the views, wishes or wants of the militia of this section of the 
Provivce—without deigning to bestow the rlighte-t notic> upon the society 
here, these antiquated gentlemen form a “ Provincial Ritle Association.” 
This is a proceeding characteristic of the Lower Canadianr. They have 
bad power so long in their bands, that they take it for granted every 
mandate issued from Quebec will be implicitly obeyed. In this case, at 
bave made a mistake. if they wact their Association to 
by U pper Canadians, they will bave to unite it with that 
already formed here. It matters little, however, what they do. They 
are a slow-going lot, and if our voluateers will only exert themselves a 
little, no Queen's medal will ever fiad its way to Lower Canada. 


young men who do not 


received with the profo 








ln face of the fact that we 


Distinovisuep Army Segrvices.—The following officers have 
nted £100 per anoum each for distinguished service :—Col. W. G. 
, of the lst Battalion 24th Regt., entered the service in July, 1825, 
and served throughout the Panjaub campaiga, and was present with the 
24th at the passage of the Chenab and battles of Sa 
liapwallab, where be was wounded. He was at the battle of Goojerat as 
major of the 29tb.—Col. Gay, of the 1st Battalion Sth Fasiliers, eutered 
the service in September, 1824, and served with Hope’s column at Mari- 
guoge. He had the command at the Alum Bagh during Lord Clyde’s 
advance to the relief of Luckaow. Commanded 
Outrem’s Division at Alam Bagb, avd the 3rd Infantry Brigade at the 
siege end captare of Lucknow.—Col. E. Haythoroe, of the Ist battalion 
Royal Regt., entered the army in May, 1837, and 
98ib io the China Expedition, in 1842. 





the 5th Fusiliers with 





_— of the 98th, in the expedition to the Kobat Pass, with Sir Charles 
apier, and eerved with the Royal Regiment at the siege and capture of 
Sebastopol.—Col. J. H. Stuart of the 21st Fusiliers, 1st battalion ; en. 
tered the service iu January, 1832, and served the Eastern compaiga of 
1854, and the latter part of 1855, including the battles of Alma, Bala. 
klava, and Inkerman, and siege and fall of Sebastopol. This officer ig 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal army.— United Service Gazelle. 


REGIMENTS LEAVING Inpia AND Curva.—The Ist battalion 24th regt., 
ist battalion 5th, aud the 73rd are under orders for home and will em- 
bark from Caleutta. The 37th embarked at Calcutta on the 7th March, 
The 64th is under orders for home, and will embark at Bombay. 

70'h embarked at Calcutta for New Zealand, on the 4th March, at which 
latter siation the 57\h is reported to have arrived. The 6th, 75th, and 
83d will recive orders for home and embark, the two first at 

the last at Bombay, on the arrival of the 44th, 67ib, and 99th in India, 
from China, which will not take place for some little time. The 87th 
comes home from China direct. Phe 2nd battalion, lst regt., just arrived 
fcom China, bas been ordered to Manchester tu replace the 84th, which 
goes to Aldershott. _ 


Mrurrary Movements iv Cayapa.—In accordance with instractions re- 
ceived from the Govervor-Geuera), detachments of the Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regiment, in garrison at Moctreal, have been despatched to Corn- 
wall and Beauhernois. Each detachment left the barracks fully equi: 
for active service, and took with them teats and camp equipage.—The 
cause of this sudden movement is not explained. Some attribate it to a 
rumoured attempt to damage the works of the Canal ; others to a simi- 
lar fear in regard to the Government depéts of arma.—A fall company 
of the 17th Regt. from Quebec, under Captaia Kinz, bas replaced the 
Riflee. It is ramoured in Canada that detachments of troops will also 
be sent to Niagara, Prescott and Toronto; that one of the two . 
mente a’ Halifax will be ordered up ; and that reinforcements will a 
be sent out from home. 26 

Accounts bave reached England from New Zealand, giving particulars 
of the late actious fought with the rebel Maories. In those of the 23rd 
January and 10th February, we regret to learn that Lieut. Denis Jaek- 
son of the 40th Regt., and Capt. Strange of the 65th, were killed; also 
four privates. Capt. T. E. Miller, 12th Regt., was wounded, and seventeen 
men in the ranks——The Melbourne Argus, referring to the Volunteers of 
Australia, says: “ The whole Volunteer ferce now numbers some 4,200 
men ; of which a little over 3,000 are riflemen, 600 eg 350 cavalry, 
and about 250 formiog a naval bri '—<—The 13:h Light Dr 
are uoder orders to march from Edinburgh to Manchester. It ia said that 
they will be succeeded by the Scots Greys, at present stationed in Dab- 
lin, —-Sir Hope Grant sailed from Hong Kong for England on the 6th 
of March. He is eaceeeded in command of the troops in China by Major 
General Sir Jobn Michel.—-—Previously to the breaking up of the China 
expedition, the commander of the forces published a general order ex- 
pressing her Majeaty’s admiration of the gallantry and discipjine dis- 
played by the troops, and deeply deploring the inevitable loss incidental 
to the achievements. ——The — meeting of the National Rifle Aseo- 
ciation will take place on Wimbledon-common, on Monday, the let of 
Jaly. Among the prizes announeed are, the Queen’s cup, or y 
value £250 ; the Prince Consort’s, £100 ; the Prince of Wales’s, £100; 
aod the Dake of Cambridge’s, £50——A retarn from the War-Office 
states that the average number of effectives (including officers, staff, and 
embodied militia) on the British establishment, from the lst il, 1860, 
to the 3lst March, 1861, was 149,082. The av number of effectives 
(including officers and staff) on the [odian establishment was 86,732.—— 
Mr. Myers, who is buildiog Netley Hospital, bas obtained the govern- 
ment contract for building a ninety gun battery, barracks, aud a hospi- 
tal at Portsdown-bill, near Portsmouth, These fortifications, and their ne- 
cessary adjancts will cost between 7 and 8 millions ; a million and a half 
has been already voted.—The inhabitacts of Sheerness have presented a 
handsome testimonial to Lt.-Col. H. P. Montagu, commanding Ri. Engs., 
on the occasion of his relioqaishing his command at that station, to 
ceed to Malta.——In the Royal Engineers, the death of Gen Sir C. Pas. 
ley will promote Mejor-Gen. Ord to Lieut.-Gen. and Col.-Com. ; Col. A. 
Gordoo, now commanding at the Cape of Good Hope, to Maj.-Gen. ; Bvt.- 
Col. Lloyd, commanding at Bermuda, to Col. ; and Brt.-Col. Bent, C.B., 
A.D.C, to the Queen, and Assist. Adj:.-Gen. in Dablio, to Lt.-Col. Col. 
Gordon’s promotion will render the command at the Cape vacant. Lt.- 
Col. Gossett has succeeded Lieut.-Col. Robertson at Limerick, who is or- 
dered to Jamaica. = 

War Orrics, April 25rd.—3rd_ Drag Gds: Cor 
Hockin, dec. 14th Lt Drags: 14 Arpanet Rifle 





, to be Lt, ¥ who 
ex. 15th: Serg- , Cav . Maidstone, to be Riding Mstr, v Noake, 
ret on ng m, 200 Staserd Mil, to be Cor, b p. Ri Artil: 

t-Col Oo Lt-Col, v on 
wad Bvt Cox to be Lt  lugleded, ret ou hep; See Capt Sohuston tobe 
Capt ; Sec and Bvt-Maj Field, and Lts "@ and Blackwell to be Sec 
th Co unl apes ee Con terete ee ae 
; su, ; . 
Capt Phill ta, second ist tobe Super Se: Capt? Ute Malcolm and Webon 
nell to be ll Train: En Tasker is perm te ret by sale. Sth Ft: 
Ea Skinner to be Lt b p, v Macpherson, who ret. 15th Le Willis to be Instrt 
of Musk. 18th Hackett to be Qrtmstr, vy Carney, dec. 24th: 


be En. 50th: Ea Atth p. 5ist: Lt Lewin to be Capt, b p, 
Warde, ret ; En Robertson to be Lt, bp. 55th : Lt Orchard, 60th, to be Lt, v 
whoex. 6lst: H Tomkinsgon, to be En b-p. 68th; Maj Kirb 

v Savage, who ex; En Bolden to be Lt oh v Stanislaus, w 

Young to be En b-p, v Prior, who ret. : Lt Ridout to be Instruct of 

vy Naan, who res that ap. 84th: H. B Murray to be En t-p. 92nd: Lt Moor- 
head to be Capt we 93rd: En Raikes to be ict of Musk, v Tabateau, who 
Sang Sy lst WI : AG Graham to be Eo b-p. Ri Canadian 
Regt: En Davies, 2nd Staffori Mil, to be En bp. Unatt—Capt Cras'er, 38th 
Ft, to be Maj b-p. Brevet—Capts the Hon A G Stuart, b-p, 6th W I Regt, and 
Money Kyrie, h-p Ri Staff Corps, to be Lt-Cols ; Capt Bernard h-p Unatt, and 
See Capts Allen and Pollock, h-p, RA, to be Majs, All these to ret. J 
P Hall, Paymr of Dep Batt, to have hon rank of Maj; Paymrs Thompson, 

Ft, Thomeett, 44th, and Higginson, 16th, to be — Wemor— Bre Lieat-Col 
Ormaby is per to ret by sale, of an Unatt Majty, being 

tler in Canada. 


En Stone, 35th, to be Ea, vy McCarthy, who ex. 36th: WE Price to be Ea, b 
38th : Lt Ewen to be t, bp; Ba Miler tobe Lt,b p ; En Sinclair, 4th, to 
to J i) v 





Navup. 


Construction or Vessets at NicoLamr.—Accouats having been re- 
ceived that the Russians, contrary to treaty, are engaged in coustructing 
a certain number of steam-vessels at Nicolaieff, explanations bave been 
demanded on oar part, and the reply given is, that these ships are in- 
tended to be employed as trausports. The French a short time since 
made a similar reply on a like occasiou, but subsequently the transports 
then ia question were very quietly added to the efficient strength of the 
Freach navy.—Army and Navy Gazette. 

AcoIDENT To THE Royat Yacut “ Farry.”—As the Fairy was proceed- 
ing down the Southampton Water on Friday evening, the 19th ult., be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock, on her way to Osborne, with the Prince 
on board, on bis return from London, some portion of her 
gave way and the yacht was brought to @ standstill. Uae of her boats 
was immediately seat back to the Southampton Docks to obtaia the as- 
sistance of a steam-tug, but meanwhile a revenue cruiser came up, and 
the Prince and bis attendants having entered the state barge be! 
to the Fairy, the revenue vessel took the barge in tow and 
Osborne. The Fuiry was subsequently towed dowo by a steamer which 
was sent after her. — 

The expe tition up the Yang-tse left Woosung on the 12th February. 
The ships composing it were the Centaur, Coromantel, , Atalanta, Water- 
Waterman, Banterer, Bouncer, and Havock. By \ast accounts, the ships had 
reached Nankio.—Late papers trom Hong Kong mention that the Ameri- 
can ship Leonidas, Capt. Woods, had been deepatehed from Canton 
French bong, with a comers of Coolies, who broke out into 
while the chip was at anchor two or three miles below the Macao 
The revolt was pat down with t loss of life to the Coolies. 
the mates was nearly killed. M. guuboat Weasel towed the i 
back. H.1. M. ship Durance refused to render any assistasce.—' 
wing, 4, was r.cently caught in * gale in the Greek Archipelago, 
to throw overboard her guns aod a qaantity of shot.—The Ganges, 
Capt. Tulford, flag of Rear-Admira!Sir R. L. Baynes, K.C.B., arri 
Spithead oa the 24th alt., from the Pacific—The Emerald, 51, Capt. 
ming, was expected to leave Spithead for the Bragzils on the 27th ult. 
The Jasper, gun-vessel, Commr. Pym, arrived at sians from the Wi 


ladies, on the 25th ult.; the Sampson, 6, Capt. C.B., from China, 
on the same day. 
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Arrorrrments,—Lieuts: the Hon J T Fitzmaurice to Majestic; J Nott to 
Sy Connie nce Eames yA ha SS H § Hamilton, C Smith 
Shatéie Eaton, to Neptune, , for disposal on the Mediterranean 
station; H Dolphin to Martborough; G N addi, to Qumberiand.— 
re: J T Wells to Renown; WG McKintre to Amphion; H E L P 
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Clyqe, in the Panjaub campaign of 1848-9, commanded the 
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She Albion. 








his cap and loose The head closely | the is stuffed with cloves, and there is no perceptible in 
New Books. with the profile in his fall- etn the Edy, where We salen cane to the sia sevral mee or then os 

painting the comie muse, when looked at from the same pny a ETT, rk 
Hopes and Fears, or Scenes in the Life of a Spinster. By the point of view, they will be found to be almost Two other | Others in ail’ pres four Upper en | bead creat ae 
sethor of“ The ir of Redelyfe.” ae 2 A ey Re A Page, CoENDSE in soarile, have reseesly bean the gallery— | brown hair hy oll Lae A a cmmaery Why T cond yon ctu ant 
The Poetical Works of Samuel Woodworth. EditedbyhisSon. Two one an admirable portrait of Pit’, by Nollikens, preseated by Lord Gran- | two scales from near the tail. ‘The measurements are as fellows : From ‘chin 
vols. in blue amd gold. ........--- «+. -+ +++ -0-+-ee-00+ ss +++ *| ville, President of the Council, and the other a capitally bust of | to tail, 18 inches; head,2 inches ; claws, 8 inches ; ears, tip to tip, } in. ; width 
The Parlor Gardener: a on the House-Cultare of Ornamen- Tom Moore, “ the poet of all nations,” executed by Moore, | of fish body, 3 inches ; animal, 34 inches ; weight, 1 Ib. 
el Fiend Seeneeenes Bom Go. Vovash end algied te Asawa son. one of the beet soulptors of beads thet Ireland ae The trus-/ There is of course no doubt, from the drawing sent, that this is a ma- 
eupetn ne Wie WEL... scene sen crecrceeees pockg A codes an unfinished but interestin ting, by Law- | nufactured specimen. I should consider that the head is that of » mon- 
Mecaulay's H of En we. okey Rae & Co. | rence, of Geor 


ol. Boston. 
yy Washington Irving. National edition. Illus > 


Afloat and Ashore. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Llustrated by Darley. 
—— 


Fine Avts. 


BAY OF NEW YORK aT SUNRISE. 

Some of our city readers will remember with pleasure the clever pic- 
ture, by Mr. G. L. Brown, bearing the above title, and presented by cer- 
tain gentlemen of this city to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, incommemo- 
ration of bis visit. The artist, Mr. Brown, has etched it very cleverly on 
a plate measuring about 24 by 11 inches, and Mr, A. H. Ritchie has put 
in a few of bie admirable finishing touches.—In itself, and as a fine 
souvenir of a fine original, this plate deserves attention. 


Tar NewLy Discoverep Portrait oy SuakesPeaRe.—Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well has thus addressed the editor of the Times. 

Sir —Perbaps a short note on this subject from one of the few who have 
as yet seen the original may not be without interest; the rather as Mr. 
Wright, in his able communication inserted in the Times of to-day, seems 

to place a reliance upoa the characteristics of the photographic 
copy which I feer would be altogether dissipated by visit to the paiat- 
ing itse 


Mf. 
The pedigree of the new discovery is, eo far as it extends, unexcep- 
tionable. Asa general rule, in common with most of those who have 
paid close attention to Shakesperian matters, I “had as lief to be told 
of a mees of porridge” as open a discussion on one of the intermittent dis- 
coveries of a portrait of . Bat here was one found in the 
very house in ali England the most likely to contain such a treasure—a 
large old-fashioned residence, inhabited through generations by leading 
county solicitors, with lamber rooms replete with uaknown curiosities 
aod wails dotted with old pictures—jn fact, the only house in the town 
where had been accumulated and allowed to remain undisturbed the 
relics of a Stratford that belonged to a period before the system of decep- 
tion and forgery in these matters had commenced. It was no wonder, 
then, that the announcement of such a discovery in such a spot should be 
regarded with more than ordinary hopefalness ; and indeed I have often 
thought and stated that if any more “ finds” about Shakespeare were to 
be made in his native town they would probably be revealed in an ex- 
amination of the contents of some of the nooks and corners of Mr. Hunt’s 
residence. 


The positive history of the picture peraly extends, however, to a cen- 
tary back. It belonged to Mr. Hunt’ ndfather, a gentleman who 
took « leading part ia the affairs of the tick Jubilee in 1769; but 
there the pedigree, so far as yet known, ends. The conjectures that have 
been hazerded respecting it having belonged to the Clopton family, how- 
ever feasible ia the event of it qj to belong to the Shakeeperian 
period, are at least premature. rait had been bung in a sombre 
light, but still in a conspicuous tion in an upper lobby in Mr. Hunt’s 
house, where I must have it scores of times in years gone by, cer- 
tainly without the idea that it was one of importance, or, eo far as I re- 
collect, that it was a representation of Shakspeare at all; but on this 
latter point it is not unlikely that I may be mistaken. This 
neglect of its curiosity is well a by Mr. Wright, excepting 
that, if I rightly understood Mr. Collins, it was not the entire picture 
that was overpainted, but only a part of the face, ard chiefly the lower 
portion, the upper lips baving been concealed by the addition of a pair 
of huge and frightful moustaches, which, no doubt, were alone sufficient 
to induce an observer to regard the painting as a modern caricature. 

The portrait, as now restored, is a large half-leugth representation of 
the dramatist, in the same dress in which he appears in the monumental 
effigy, and that drees similarly coloured. It is very clear that either the 
bast was copied from the painting, or the painting from the buet ; bat, 
baving seen the picture, 1 cannot for a moment longer imagine that the 
former position can be ultimately established, 
somewhat unlikely in itself to be 


interest and even of pecuniary value ; but that 
will be absorbed in an estimation of another kind if an attempt be made 
to give it the precedence of the bust. ican only say that Gertrade's won- 

| eon never so astonished a motber as a sight of that picture astound. 

ed me, when it put to flight an expectation that had been raised on tiptoe 
te see what eo many have desired te Pe have never seen. 

The reepected owner of the pictare will, 
to deprecate the freedom of avy criticiem tne it. His only objeet 
throughout has been to have the discovery duly tested and to place any 
advantage arising from it at the disposal of the Birth-place Committee. 
Mr, Hant’s entire unselfishness in the matter, and the nemerous sacrifices 
he has made to do honour to the local memory of Shakespeare, will ever 
protect him from tbe whieper of an adverse opinion. At the very worst, 
presaming that the date bere assigned to the picture be correct, there 
can be no doubt whatever but that it is a portrait of Shakespeare, that 
no deception has beea practised, and that, even in its lowest value, it 
possesses an interest as an authentic copy of the bust before the latter 
was whitewashed under the directions of Malone. 


Sates or Art-worxs.—Higb prices have been 
works of art belonging to the Uzielli collection, at auction by Mesere. 
hristie, Manson, & Wood. Among the more noteworthy articles may 
be mentioned the followiog:—107. Plate with wide border and dee 
sunk centre, early Faenga ware ; circamference, 15 15-20; attribal 
to the manufactory of Casa Pirota. This ar plate is a specimen 
Of the best time and most refined technique of the Majolica. The colours, 
especially the blue and orange, are of the most vivid and beaatiful tints ; 
Teverse richly decorated with an entwined or knot pattern in blue a 
Orange ; diameter, 9} incbes— £51. (Whitehead). Sculpture in Marble : — 
116. A Boy with a Bird ; statuette, 30 inches, in scagliola pedestal ; and 
(117). A Girl with a Bird’s Nest—£57. (Lord St. Leonard’s), 140. 
Venus ; life-sized statue in marble, by Jobm Gibson, R.A. (this celebrated 
Work was commission: d from the artist in 1853, in Rome, by the late pesses- 
Sor)—£747 12s, (Rhodes). 205. Henry Leys, of Antwerp ; “Mary of 
Borgundy giving Alms to the Poor ;” commissioned from the artist by 
Mr. Uzielli— £1,050; (Parkinson). 235. J. M. W. Tarner, R.A. ; the Bass 
Rock, painted at Abbotsford, for Sir Walter Scott, £158 11s. (Vokins). 
At the first day’s sale of Prince Solikoff’s famous collection (M. Pillot, 
auctioneer), at the Hotel des Ventes, Paris, the following, among others, 
according to the Times were sold, after a stiff competition :—No. 70. 
“ Rémontrance,” in gilt brass, richly ornamented with Gothic architec- 
tare ; 16th century—3,100f. No. 73. Dove from the Eucharist ; brase-gilt 
and enamelled ; Limoges workmanship of the thirteen'h centary—$ 100f. 
No. 94. Cross of cedar wood, coated with gold, containing a piece of the 
{rue crose, ornamented with the richest workmanship ; eleventh century 
—3,000f, No. 233. Piece of ivory carving, Venetian, thirteeath centary 
>1,700f. The second day's sale broagbt even higher No. 274. 
Carved oak cabinet, sixteenth century—16,500f. No. 275. Another 
bearing the date of 1580—12,500f., both of the Lyons school. No. 332. 
Magnificent toilette of iron, damaequined with gold and silver, end of six- 
teenth centary, Lyons sehool—30,500f. No. 472. Ewer in Limoges enamel 
—16,200f, No. 478. Basin to match—21,000f. No. 500. Large enamelled 
m, Limoges, middle of sixteenth century—18 000f. 
No. 539. Rouad dish ot Bernard de Palisey —10,000¢ 
ted: te 


. The whole pro- 
Ceeds of the day’s eale hing over 300,000f.—London 
Paper, April 20. pe 


National. Porreart Gatuexy.—A striking bust of Hogarth, whose 
popularity certainly exceeds that of any other artist in this country, bas 
= hovohgy ig the collection. It te in terracotta, and mahelees by 

knowlege of Hogarth’s persona! appearance ° 

been configed to the artist's own works, and shis bust is, therefore, addi- 
onally interesting in showing what cthers also perceived in him. Com- 
Pared with the picture ing to the National Gallery, and, for the 
Present, deposited at South Kensing?on, the expression is more animated 
an the features appear somewhat sharper. He taros round abruptly, 
seems thereby te have given s picturesqueness to the heavy folds of 





id for many of the 








. ge lV.,a e, taken from the life for idance 
of those en is aehellie the head on the coins. A *-4-- 


ing of Southey, by Edridge, dated 1804, and a miniature of Mra. Fry, re- 
presented reading the Scriptures within the precinets of Newgate, are 
valuable additions to the collection. Sir Eyre Coote, of cele- 
brity, and Horace Walpole, are also to be seen on the ordinary scale of 
oi! portraiture. The latter picture, formerly the property of Lord Stuart, 
although 20 painter's name has been assigned to it, is one of remarkable 
artistic power and individuality of character. The ce of affixing 
labels to the pictures, conveying the leading points of information, seems 
gaining ground. Each picture immediately becomes more interesting, 
and reduces the necessity of a catalogue to those who wish to carry away 


with them a record of what they have seen, or for the par of obtain- | fac 
London Times. reer 


ing more extensive informatioa.— 
ip 
MODERN PAGANISM. 


If any one wishes to gauge the chasm which separates Eoglish from 
French thought, let him read the last story which has supplied gossip to 
the Parisians. Corporal Rouard bed jast completed his seven years of 
service, and accepted the 1000 francs offered for re-enlistmeat, whea he 
became acquainted with Denise, a flower-maker, of seventeen, The ~_ 
lived together, enjoying the enlistment money while it lasted, and fell, 
it appears, deeply in love with one another. The money safficed only 
for a few weeks ; Rousrd was obliged to declare himself a soldier, and 
the two, after grave deliberation, resolved that the easiest mode of endin 
their embarrassments was a double suicide. Accordingly they be 
themselves to the public-house where they had first met, danced till nine 
o'clock, and then entering a private room, wrote and posted letters to 
their friends, The rest of the story cannot be better told than by the 
reporter : 


“ After supper, and when the minute-hand of the clock pointed to eight mi- 
nutes to eleven, which was the exact hour they had fixed upon for the comple- 
tion of the drama, Rouard said, ‘ The hour has come,’ took the advanced 
towards her, and said, ‘ It is yet time’—meaning to ask if she would her 
mind. She replied,‘ Go on ; and, above all things, don’t make me suffer. He 
then placed one knee between her legs, and planged the weapon into her body 
up to the hilt. She heaved one sigh, closed her eyes, and remained 
Rouard drew oo eee, Lies = and ely 

own bosom ; he then handle 
yo Ne Denise, and, folding bis arms around — ayy 
all his stre: » It is de 
— aw eed ke If against the handle the 
tremble, she pressed herse! of poniard as hard as she 
could, in order to help to drive it home.” 

Denise, pierced through Jungs, lingered for twenty days, and then 
died. Rouard lived to be by court-martial, which, with all these 
facts before them, acquitted him amidst shouts of applause. 

The first feeling ot an average Englishman on reading this story is 
not, we think, cne of horror, eo much as of sarprise. Cause and effect 
seem to him so widely separated, that the narrative produces rather 
the effect of a po jest than of an ordioary tale of crime. The motives 
of the actors, the corporal to the court-martial, seem to him utterly 
unintelligible. The re-enlistment, the resolve to spend a brief time 


land as in France. It is the termination of the frolic which strikes him 
with euch a sense of the incongruous. He is accustomed to suicides, but 
not such suicides as this. An Baglish suicide is almost invariably the 
result of some heavy and crashing misery, some event before which the 
soul seems powerless for anything bat retreat. Bat neither Rouard nor 
his mistress seem, to English eyes, to have endured any special calamity. 
He was atill a soldier as before his short delirium of pleasure. She had 
still her fower-making to fall back upon. Even the separation, if that 
were the motive, n' not have been final. Nothing prevented 
meeting, though they could no longer hope for the enjoyments the 
thousand francs’ enlistment money bad procured. But the idea of se- 
paration was avowedly not the motive. Rouard, a few minutes before 
using the poniard, explained his ideas in a letter to his father. He “ had 
always required that eccentric life which elevates a human being above 
his fellows.” He analyzes his feelings with a serenity which, 
theatrical, must have been real to the extent of leaving him capacity 
for analysis. As for Denive,in ber letter to her brother, all i 
spelt,” she enils suicide a “celestial jouraey,” and only affirms that 
“life offers ber no eet 


mean ihe power of their own way unrestrained by an. 
9 play ated se wveng, 6: Coun @ cay Gree 
cide may, , be wrong, or , OF Bo. adjec- 
tives by wi we usually stigmatize it in England.” The nollon of 
criminality, indeed, seems never to have occurred to either. Men do not 


dance just before a crime, if conscious that it is a crime, and Denise, in 
particular, hurries ber farewell letter in order to make little arrange- 
ments for her family, so that she may bave nothing with which to re- 
proach herself. The first rudiment of the one sense which we are 


both. Rouard evidently considered that he had a right not only over 
his own life, but that of bis mistress. Denise dying, stiffened her form 
to drive the pooiard more sharply home into her lover’s heart. Each 
aided in what Englishmen deem murder, with the full conviction that 
ie performing a noble deed. 

the matter ended there, Englishmen might bave passed the story 
unnoticed, save as a melancholy, though unusual iostance of humau 
aberration. But it is quite evident that the ideas of a large section of 
French society, that the murder seemed to them excused by the circum- 
stances which induced, and the suicide which followed, it. The court- 
martial actually acquitted Rouard, and the maltitade vehemently 
plauded the acqaittal. It is this, far more than the crime itsel: which 
seems to the average Englishman so st Criminals will do any- 
thing, but in judges some t is demanded, if not for justice, then at 
least for law. How, indeed, is he to comprehend a state of feeling which 
not oaly permits educated le to commit marder and suicide, with- 
out consciousness of crime, 
both. 

Yet there is nothing new or uvintelligible in the ideas the narrative 
reveals. They prove merely that the reeults which high civilization 
without Christianity produced in the frst century, it also produces ia the 
nineteenth. A pagan of the old world would bave perceived no incon- 
gruity in Rouard. A Roman pstrician would have sympathised tho- 
roughly with the feeling which declined life except upon 
which snatched as it were a few hours from 
escaped ite grasp. An epica 
reasoued jnst as Rouard 


jnet reasoned, 

leaves, expended all in a straggle for his ideal of happiness, and, when 
beaten, coolly given up the strain. It is Christianity, not ci 
which has given ite grand importance to human life. icides like these 
are bat one of many signs that Paris prefers the Pagan to the Christian 
wieciptn calsgve courngeete Gtbiaes of Oy teen floetins oon 

i suicide a tee, pleasure a 
[tuto aide Tae Bes dames ie uckdy a Beamer 
is silent on the treachery of Murat, “ for he led our to a 
hundred times,” and the silence which we all respect is but a of the 
phil y which prodaces Rouerds, and which we all . It is 
worth the consideration of those who would dissociate civiliz:tion from 
the religious idea, whether there really exists in our much-admired 
“ progress” avy principle on which the Rouards can be condemned. 
They are murderers simply by Christian ethics. What are they by the 
ethics of Parisian civilisation ? 

oe 
A MERMAID MANUFACTORY. 

Mr. F. T. Buckland, the distinguished naturalist, makes the eubjoined 
communication to a London weekly paper. 
aS have received the following from William Hall, Eeq., Boston, Massa- 

usetts :-— 

The other day, os 1 saw 


thought you 


creatare of which I it Bo, ts opectes 
and name. It is called a “ me 


the 
able to tell if it is manufactured, and, if not, its 
rmaid,” and it resembies 


in | of mine different 
enjoyment, the immoral connexion, are all matters as familiar in Eng-| by 


t compels their judges to sympathise with Mr 


China and Japan mermaids ; the Chinese, the most ingenious of men, put 
them ther and found a ready market for them ; the captains of ships 
bought them, in order to bring something that would astonish their 
friends at home. 
For a similar reason captains sailing from New Zealand brought home 
the heads of the natives which were tateoed ; and the story is that the 
chiefs sold the heads when the owners were alive if the pattern on the 
e of the unfortunate victim was well cut and took the fancy of the 
would-be purchaser. The market price at New Zealand for the 
£2 to £4, In the present day mermaids and New Zealanders’ heads are 
9g Seocess; Sea pea eee 00 0 eens toa to see @ mer- 
maid, and too ci to buy an imported dried 
savage. So specimens of these natural productions are now rare, but 
they may be met with occasionally even now. i 
I have been enabled to examine a specimens of mermaids 
pe a ya They 1, A = - stracture, and remarkable 
y ingenious way in which they pty ee 
original mermaid exhibited at the ptian Hall was bought for 40,000 
a 8 by two Italian aod was a long ¢ about it, as 
there was about the “ Talking Fish’’ the other day. I discovered a mer- 
maid lately in London, which could bave been bought for about £5. The 
belief in mermaids is very ancient. Old Horace speaks of them : 


A lady 
Above as fair as man could wish, 
Below a cold and scaly fish. 
Barnum’s mermaid is too well known to require description. The gen- 
tleman confessed in his lecture at St. James’s Hall that he did not _ 
sue his atudies io natural history too far, or he might learn too much. 
origin of the belief in mermaids is the existence of cetacean ani- 
mals, the dugong of Eastern seas, the mauatee of the West Indies, and 
the stellarius of the Polar regions. These creatures are My Sey 
in form, particularly resembling persons with long noses. ey feed on 
weeds which grow at the bottom of the water, and come up lenly to 
breathe, take a look round, and downagaio. I bave often been reminded 
of dugongs when — the people in bathing-dresses, bobbing up and 
down in the sea at our favourite watering-places. Poor Jack, always 
superstitious, round the forecastle fire at night easily magnifies these 
dugongs, &c., into “‘ mermaids,” and buys the he sees on land, which 
is a brute manufactured in a Chinese seaport town. I hear now that in- 
genious persons are killing the dugongs, and selling their oil as a eub- 
stitute for cod’s-liver oil. 
— 


FASHIONS IN SPELLING. 


In the Atheneum of April 5, I find that a Yl roe oh A mage yp of 
spelling is attributed to me, with my “ earnest ions,” which 
are so called “ ” Now are only two or, three spell 
the present fashion. One of them issovran, so spelt 
Milton ; vy agder bag jad oe nae from adoption. I would 
willingly write dosed ns and preterite red, instead of read, to avoid oon- 
fusion. We already write led from lead. Yet nobody can mistake it 
for lead the metal, or red for the colour, altho’ the sounds are the same. 
Whoever reads Chaucer attentively, which I have done several times, 
will find many words better spelt in the Canterbury Tales than they are 
at present, first corruption of our language was in the reign of Bli- 
zabeth, the second in that of the second Charles, the last in our own 


wrote “ a oy for “ anotherguise” catching the 
their | tion of the valgar. Yet Burke was highly t and ak mages 4 
ma althe’ but little conversant with such au as Hooker 
ton, 


We say and write “ somehow or other :”’ where is the necessity of “or 

other” ‘This ie superfluous and ungrammatical. We use sucb words as 

rewrite and re-read. Oan the stiffest aud longest ear, of the most patient, 

eaeete One Sees ee tiles 
never bave em any word or spelling 

gu eetlat ectalogy ; 4 rarely hath stric 

fully do I escbew all the which 
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Vice-Chancellor said that with reference to the right of the de- 
fendant to use the plot and situations of the plaintiff’s novel for the pur- 
poses of a play founded thereon he would no ion. A grave 
uestion no doubt arcse that point, and he not it to 
decide it without ello an action to try the igh. tit 
seemed to his honour that in this case the undoubted Mr. 
in the copyright of “ Gold” had been infringed, and as to this he should 
wish to hear the defendant’s coansel. 


Mr. Kaye, for the that the question really resolved 
itself into this, that the defendant had obtained the materials for his drama 
from a work which was por Aa ge bbe -trytidy yong The mere 
fact that the plaintiff jot of the novel the plot of the 
pls could make no difference, inasmoch as if the plot of the 
od boon ebtalned from the novel there could, ex esimla be no ano- 
= gperesneritet oe when novel was got from the 





his novel, “ It is Never too to Mend.” The evidence went 

to thin hot the anthor of tho drome, “Maver tho Lote to Moat” tok 
not seen the drama, “Gold ;” and hence it was to be urged 
that the animus furandi being absent, the injunction not be granted. 
am caqueice, “Uahehy tenet” Gh deeded’ Baek to 
that no such rule could be drawn from it. In this case the ous were 
fea ee bd re toe a compo ra 

as a use 8 DOV 

ts Never too Late to Meus.” The defendant the novel, “It is 
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THe Alivio, 





‘ 





Never tod Late to Mend,” in composing his play. 
doubted!y infringed upon the cop 
intended to do so ; in fact, 


P In 80 doing he an- 
ght of “Gold.” He might not have 
ing to the evidence, which was uncon- 
tradicted, the author of the play ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend” had never seen 
the play “ Gold,” bat that he bad in fact done so was plain from a com- 
parison of the two dramas. His Honour then read certain et in 
support of his view. No ove could doubt but that the copyright of “ Gold 
was infringed in the extract which his Honour had read. And although 
the author of the play “ Never too Late to Mend” might not have known 
of the existence of “Gold” yet—as in the case of a trade mark—his ig- 
norance could not justify him in using another man’s property. Under 
all the cireamstances the order of the court would, therefore, be this :— 
Restraia the defendant from printing, publishing, or exposing for sale 
any copies of the drama, “ Never too Late to Mend,” without first re- 
moving therefrom all scenes and passages in the plaintiff's drama called 
“Gold.” Reserve liberty to the plaintiff to bring such action as be may 
be advised with respect to any alleged violation of his copyright in the 
novel called “ It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
—< 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 

That the truth of this proposition very materially depends upon cir- 
cumstances wae very conclusively demonstrated by the circumstances of 
a case which was brougbt for investigation to Bow street one day last 
week. Leather is all very well, provided you get the particalar kind of 

leathers differ among themselves. J] y a fi 


leather you for ; for 
d fate and lady cannot be more chagrined by the Gneovery thet walk 


paid for the best rat skin as the genuine integument of the kid, 
than would the purchaser of a saddle be on discovering that he had 
perishable neat’s leather palmed off upon bim for the tough and veritable 


skin, 
Pre reporters for the police courts tell us that Mr. Eseex, a currier, 
carrying on business in Stanhope-street, Clare-market, eammoned before 
the magistrate John Henry Banks, engraver on steel, copper, and wood, 
of Ely-court, Holborn, for having obtained from him a sum of £84 by re- 
presenting that certain electrotyed plates were engraved plates. It ap- 
peared that in Degember of last year Banks was introduced to Essex, 
when the latter told him that be wanted a large plate engraved to put 
on neat’s leather to imitate the grain of hog’e-skion. Banks exhibited a 
plate as a specimen, and Essex much approved of it. There was some 
dispute about price ; but the currier says that the engraver told him 
it was to be engraved by band, and would cost from £50 to £60. On 
this the currier ordered a plate to be prepared, and eventually the en- 
graver got out of him £54 for the plate. When the plate came home, it 
was found to do the work very well; but, instead of being engraved (as 
the engraver said it would be), it tarned out to be electrotyped. The 
courrier had supplied a piece of pigskin to serve for a model, and the 
ate would have been mach approved of if the charge had not been eo 
igh ; so the currier took advantage of the fact that the plate was elec- 
d and not engraved, and semmoned the engraver for having ob- 
bis money upon a false pretence. 

The impudence of this proceeding on the part of the currier is, we take 
it, something almost unparalleled. In the Court of Chancery it isa 
maxim that “ he that will equity, must do equity ;” and, If this principle 
be applied, we do not see how Mr. Essex can, with any jastice, complain 
that Mr. Banks bas cheated him. It came out in cross-examination, that 
Essex e ted that Banks would keep the matter a secret. Wherefore, 
bat that he knew that the transmutation of neat’s-skin into pig-skin was 
not a feat to boast off Mr Essex ma: a shelter himself behind 
the plea that he had nothing to do with the public, but that he made for 
the eaddiers, who know perfectly well what it is they are buying. As 

might the engraver of a forged bank note plead that he did not pass 
the notes himself, but only made them for the smashers. If there was 
nothing to be ashamed or afraid of, why the secrecy ? 

The magistrate committed Banks for trial ; but Clerkenwell Sessions 
came on on Monday, and the grand jury ignored the bill. They had 

reason todo so. In the first place, it was clear that no engraving 
have os i work which Mr. ee bayer py bedone. Electro- 
ly process to accomp' t, and the pattern of pig-skin 
Mr Essex furnished an admirable working mould for the pro- 
the cast. In the next place, it was also clear te any one who 
understood the subject that the crystallised copper deposited by 
ype was better suited to the we Fy qend than the fibrous 
wing upon. Third = was manifest that if 
gh a price for the plate, somebod 
the disguised ew ‘. 


an organised system 


tions of the heart and other igo conte cariously 
associated with some of the highest tions of life; but whole- 
tale assurances savour rather too strongly of the old ies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centaries,—Salmon’s, for example.) Car- 
penters and others complaining of pains in the chest and spitting of blood 
should take a every hour of raspberry viseger, without the 
addition of water. One bw w of this agreeable vinegar b a hogs 
head of cod-liver-oil! Tobacconists and smokers, to steady the hand, 
should make use of lemon juice, and of iron medicines to restore the 
colour to the face, caused by the use of tobacco. Druankards (proh 
pudor /) should take from half teaspoonful to a teaspoonfal of acetate of 

tash in @ Hy ares of water. It sobers them in five minutes! 

hose engaged in cleansing wells, &c., would do well to take carbonate 
of potash in eelation, before descending ; likewise to apply a wetted 
cloth, dipped in the same, round the mouth and nostrils.— Builder. 


Tue Nearo Propensity Tro Romanciva.—An old , stated to have 


negro 
been a great traveller, was sent for and told me that with a great deal | he 


of address he had, as a trader penetrated the territories of a great nam- 
ber of tribes lying south. The first of these, at the distance of eome 
monthe’ travel, he found to be men like themselves, but exceedingly 
savage in their dispositions, and who, like myself, could kill people at 
great distances ; but uolike the iron I had attached to a piece of wood, 
their arms were bows and arrows, it being imporsible to extricate the 
latter when once inserted. Further on, a paste were possessed of 
four eyes—two in front and two bebind— consequently they could 
kwards as well as forwards. The tribe egy ben: frightened 
him out of bis wits: their eyes, instead of being in their were 
placed uader their armpits, so that when they to see it was ne- 
am =| to raise the arm. Feeling uncomfortable amongst them, he pro- 
ceeded still farther south. He found there people with faces similar to 
monkeys and tails a yard long. And the last tribe he visited, after years 
of travel, were dwaris, whose ears reached to the ground, and were so 
wide, that when they lay down one served as a mattress and the other 
for a covering. He wound up by impressing upon me the danger of pro- 
ceeding among such barbarous hordes —-Petherick’s Afrees. 


Orpeal or THe Prrs.—I bad recourse to a ruse ; and, giving instruc- 
tions accordingly, to my servant, he retired into the interlor of the hut 
to fill the pipe. In the mean time I explained to Dimoo that if any per- 
eon smoked my tobacco who was not perfectly well disposed ¢ d 


il 


cogniz 
x, sang, leaped, flapped its 3 

these evolutions were completed, disappeared as ky e 
long as my bird sang, my attention was concentrated on it ; ba 
had ended, I looked at Hausheer to discover the effect I had 
him. I was struck by the expression of covetousness I read in 
It seemed to me as if he were | furtively from one side to 
with the desire of playing me a His face was pale, and 
which he etretched out towards me, were agitated Ly a febrile em 
M. Hausheer was so delighted with the singing-bird and its 
he insisted on having it—that he might show it toa friend o 
would be sure to bay it. Ina fact, he was so anxious in the m 

proceeded to a cupboard and bid something in his blouse, w 
the outline, Houdin had no difficulty in recognizing as a very ugly 
Still, our author’s presence of mind did not ; 
that the present box was bespoken, but if he would accompany him to 
house, he would give him a gold snaff-box, with a similar singing-bird, 
which he felt certain his friend would be delighted to bay. The bait 
took, and Hausheer accompanied Houdin to beens, when he 
the door in his face, and listened for the result. Hausheer present} 
went off, swearing malignantly, and accusing himself of being such a 
Some months later, Houdin heaved a sigh of relief on that his 
friend was sent to the galleys for life.— Review of Houdin’s Last Work, 


A New Divine Apraratvs.—At Baron Liebig’s, a few days since, 
Bauer, “ sabmarine engineer,” exhibited his pve of a new Tiving a 
ratus for exploring the bottom, for pearl or coral fisheries, for 
up samples of plants or seaweed, for laying the foundation of breakwaters 
or the piers of bridges, or for raising sunken vessels and treasure. A 
more practical mages. | of testing 

him by a commission to raise the steamer whieb sank in the Lake of Con- 
stance, bat everyone who saw the working of his small model was per- 
oo. Mr. Bauer has already taken out a patent in Eagland, 
and he was two and a balf years in the country endeavouring to the 
Admiralty to adopt his invention. Perhaps the Committee, is 


SEreeleress 
bi tH ii 





me, 
it would betray him by breaking his pipe in my presence. Not afraid of 
the ordeal, be accepted a well-repleniebved pipe, whilst my servant, by a 
sigo, acquainted me that my instructions had been carried out. Dimoo, 
seated opposite to me in pany of some eight or ten of the notabilities 
of the place, commenced smoking vehemently, when an pep of gan- 
powder in the bow! of the pipe sent it, as well as the chief and his com- 
— fiyiog. Dimoo, regaining bis equanimity, begged me to pardon 

im, and that he would never more conceal anything trom me ; and the 
only harm he meant was to detain me amongst them until they bad be- 
come possessed of the whole of our riches, which be confessed they 
greatly coveted. As a proof of his siacerity ood feeling, he would 
now assist me in departing whenever I laining to him the 
necessity of my departure at a stated time, in order to return with an in- 
creased stock of beads, I promised to wait the first rains, and to purchase 
all the ivory that could be procured.—Jbid. 





AvoTHER Ruse.—The rainy season came, but there were no tidings of 
the men who had been sent out ; also there was no rain, and the savages 
suffering from drought accused the white conjuror of keeping rain away. 
When pashed to extremity, and called upon to meet and satisfy the tribe, 
the last device was this: ‘ Despatching some men to catch half-a-dozen 
large flies, bearing some resemblance to a borse-fly, but much larger, 
which infested a temporary shed where my donkey had been kept, the 
men, confident in the success of anything I undertook, set about the task 
with a will. In the course of the afternoon they were fortunately ob- 
tained and were consigned to an empty bottle. At the appointed time 
my pereecators did not fail to appear, and, shaking a little flour over m 
flies, I sallied oat amongst them, bottle ia band. 
wants, I treated them to a long harangae touching the depredations 
which, I bad learnt in converration with the chief, they had committed 
upon the cattle of neighbouring tribes, and assassinations of uooffending 
men who had fallen into their power ; aleo toseveral abstractions of gir 

families of their own tribe, without the pa 


neat’e-skin, as to mock, in the most minute manner, the cunning of na- | barre 


tare. What protection can the purchaser have against such frauds as 
this? The currier may try to get a short and sharp remedy by sum- 
moning before a magistrate the engraver who palms off upon him elec- 
pee gm for engraving, even although electrotype was not merely the 
best bat the only 8s capable of effecting what he wished ; but what 
shall be the remedy of the man who buys what he believes to be a good 
saddle, but which, after a couple of years of moderate wear, comes into 
and shows itself to be nothing bat poor flimsy neat’s-skin? Sure- 
ly, the law should visit such a fraud igaly upon the saddler who 
trated the fraud, the currier who prepared the fraud, and the en- 
graver who furnished the instrument for the perpetcation.— The Field, 


rr 


Miorations oF Tae Partstay Nopiity.—The Revus Municipale gives 
the following curious particulars on this subject :—“ Philip Augustus 
having selected the feudal castle of the Louvre for bis residence, the no- 
bility began to cluster round that site, a tendency which was not mate- 
rially checked by Louis IX.’s selection of the present Palace of Justice 
for his residence. But when Charles V, installed himself in the Royal 
Hotel de St. Paul the nobility followed him, and settled in the quarter 
now called Quartier de l’Arsenal. But as the Hotel St. Paul was too 
near the river, Royalty eoon quitied it for the Palais des Tournelles. 
Immediately the nobility migrated from the Arsenal to the neighbour- 
hood of the new Royal residence—that is, in a maraby district, still called 

Marais. Henry Il, on being mortally wounded in a tournament, ex- 
in the last-mentioned palace on the 15th of July, 1559. The Royal 
welling thereby acquired a sinister reputation ; it was abandoned, sold 
under Charles I , and was Cagrey ben pen into the Place Royale 
under Henry !1V. Meanwhile the Royal Family migrated to the Tuile- 
ries, and was followed, as usual, by the nobility, who built mansions in 
immediate neighbourhood and on the opposite baak of the Seine. 
the reign of Louis XVI. the Palais Royal became the centre of 
articles of jewelry and fashion, but was seon detbroned by the 
rds, The financiers and bankers took to the Chemins des Porche- 
which, at the commencement of the present century, was trans- 
into the Chauseée d’Antio, but the nobility still remained faithful 
Faubourg St Germain. Io our days another great change is taking 
The working classes are leaving the narrow and unhealthy streets 
centre of Paris for the easterr quarters; the commercial world, 
had begun to migrate to the north, returns to the centre, lin, 
adding splendour to the two great thoroughfares of the Rue vol 
the Boulevard de Sébastopol, while the nobility, as well as the new 
financial gentry, are travelling westwards, eeekiog the wide spaces which 
abound near the Are de ‘eae and the Champe Elysées, in order 
there to find sufficient room for princely dwellings in proportion to their 
‘What,’ asks the Revue ici ‘will be the ultimate centre 
of Paris under Napoleon III? And it answers the question with ‘the 
Charch of the Madeleine.’ ” 


gf 
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“ Apvice To WorkMen ror Protonoine Lire.” —Under this title a 
correspondent, Mr. James Bruce, offers the following, among other nos- 
trams; for the efficacy of which, in all cases, however, we should not 
like to make ourselves responsible. 

Stonemasons, bricklayers, &¢., should use muriatic lemonade to dis- 
solve the calcareous earths. Cutlers, &c., should use nitric acid lemonade 
to diesolve the steel, iron, &c., in the blood. Those engeged in the look- 
ing-glass trades sbould make use of a milk diet, iodide of potassiam, and 

of sulphur. To those engaged in lead aod arsenic works, producin 
of slow poisoning, a mixture of diluted phorphoric acid ol 
honey is most proper : it doubles the muscalar power, and prolongs life : 


it prevents venous plethora; the ossification of the blood veseels, the . 


cause of apoplexy and of sudden death : it is of great service in affee 


imagined. 

s lers returned—their success having beea limited to the captare of 
two flles, though several spurious ones, easily detected by the abseace of 
the distinctive flour-badge, were prodaced. 

“ A long consultaticn ensued ; and, in the firm belief of my oracle, 
they determined to adopt measures for the carrying out of its require- 
ments, but with a threat that if the promised rains did not follow, I 
shoald incur their vengeance. Aware of the difficulties in store for them 


from their unwillingness to part with cattle under any circumstances, | | the 


promised myself a long cessation from their molestations. I was not dis- 
appointed.” — bid. 


ae nog Greece, and 
craving tor conquest. 
He is alleged to have acted from a craving for fame, for conqaest ; and 
the proof that these were the impelling motives is that he did that which 
resulted in fame. What pedagogue has not demonstrated of Alexander 
the Great—of Julius Casar—that they were instigated by such passions, 
and were consequently immoral men'—whence the conclusion imme- 
diately follows that he, the pedagogue, is a better man than they, be- 
cause he has not ; & proof of which lies in the fact that be 
does not conquer Asia,—vanquish Darius and Poras,—but while he en- 
joys life himself, lets otbers eajoy it too, These psychologists are parti- 
cularly fond ot contemplating those peculiarities ot great historical 
figures which appertain to them as private persons. Man mast eat and 
drink ; he sustains relations to friends and acquaintances ; he 

ing impulses aod eballitions of temper. “No man is a hero to h 
de-chambre,” is a well knowa proverb; I bave added—and 

peated it ten years later—“ not because the one is not 
the other is a valet.”’ He takes off the hero’s boots, helps 
that he likes champagne, &c. Historical personages waited upon in 
torical literature by euch valets come poorly off. The Thersi 
Homer who abuses the kings is a standing figure for all times. 

that is beating with a solid cudgel—he does not get in every 

the Homeric one ; but his envy, bis egotiem, is the thora which 
carry in bis flesh ; and the undying worm that gnaws him is the tor- 
menting consideration tbat bis excellent views and vituperations remain 
ee oe result in the world. Bat our satisfaction at the fate 


also may have its sinister side.—. Phii 
y Shay y Hegel's Philosphy of 


Forse 4 Scounpret.—“ When I was only a sucking prestidigitator, 
I visited, as I have described in my Memoirs, a manufacturer of conjur- 
ing tricks, called Father Roojol, hoping to find in bis shop some amateur 
fof magic or a master of the art of legerdemain. The worthy Roujol had 
taken me into his friendship : he knew my passion for what he called la 
physique amusante, and delighted to afford me valuable information. He 
told me one day of a certain Elias Hausheer, whom he had met at a ca/é. 
‘This man,’ he said, ‘ is possessed of t talent ; but, from a few words 
that escaped him, I fancy that his skill serves bim less to amuse the pub- 
lic than to correct the accidents of fortune when playing.’ ” 

Of course, M. Houdin, whose it was to make a reputation, was 
not particular as to who or what the gentleman might be ; and he there- 
fore determined on paying him a visit. In his anxiety lest his motives 
might be misinterpreted, he t in his pocket a souff-box, 
from which a bird jumped out and sang ; and, thus armed, he invaded the 
territory of the card-manipulator. The description of his visit deserves 


Hero anv VaLet.—Alexander of Macedon part! 
then Asia ; therefore he was possessed by a bates 


a 
him to bed, 





notation :— 
“ Two curtains of an alcove that were once white suddenly parted, and 
in the centre of the opening thus formed a bony face appeared, sur- 


, may wish to kaow of this case 

win Walker, whore flight has 
upon, may remember refusing to notice Mr. 
Bauer’s discoveries because the Admiralty preferred fighting above water 
to fighting below it. 

The objections to the open diving bell and to the helmet and diving 
dress are too well known to need repetition. Mr, Bauer’s invention 
rid of the objections already existing, without bringing new ones 
play. His apparatus is completely closed ; the diver enters through a 
door at the top, which is wards hermetically sealed, and he takes 
down air enough to last six or seven hours, after which it can be renewed 
by meas of tubes communicating with the ship on the surface, or pari- 
fied by the introduction of oxygen, he apparatus is of a cylindrical 
form, with a double bottom for th@ reception of water-ballast, which is 
pumped in or out from within, with ball’s eyes in front, on the sides, at 
the bottom, and overbead, a screw propeller, worked by hand from within 
the chamber, a rudder and a smaller screw to make it revolve on its 
axis. Besides these means of locomotion, it is fitted with a pair of pad- 
dle-wheels for moving along the bottom, with an anchor to resist 
ful currents, and with weights which can be suddenly dropped if the con- 
ductor wishes suddenly to rise. Ali these are in 
detail in the specification of Mr. Bauer's patent, dated the 3d of Maroh, 
1860, For digging up plants, for pearl or coral fishery, or for raising 
specie, the apparatus is fitted in front with shovels, scoops, spoons, or 
tongs, which are worked from within the chamber. For sunken 
vessels, balloons are used of material, such as alternate layers of 
canvas and caoutehouc, and enclosed ia a network of etout cords with an 
iron ring at the bottom. These balloons are lowered empty to the 
ratus, and are fastened round the vessel to be raised to an iron pia 
viously driven in by the operator. They are then 
pam tem the ship above, and as they are all open at 
cleo reaeiaees SAE he peapeueen Ae Se peueennet Ae 


Sir 


Lrvivestone’s Last Reskarncugs iv Araica.—Sir 
writes ;—* Of the abiding influence exercised by Liv 
minds aad affections of the natives of South Africa the 
amples were narrated by that great traveller when h 
stauoch fidelity of his Macololo companions under the 
culties, and how these poor natives were awaiting his 
Lower Zambesi, in the confident belief that he would 
pledge to reconduct them to their homes. To the honour 
my intrepid and distinguished friend has hon iy ki 

last packet I leara from himself that, after a jow 
miles, for the most part pesformed on foot, he bas (with h 
Dr. Kirk and Mr. Charles Livingstone) revisited his 
kelatu, at Sheskeke, and taken ‘ ihe remnant of bis 

“ The discovery and opening out of the great river Shire 
nation of the salabrious mountains on its banks having been 
Livingstone thea set about to realise his promise to the Maco 
this last journey has made considerable additions to geographical 
geological knowledge. Thus, he has defined the course of the 
ents of the Zambesi, the depth of that river at different 
natare and extent of i's rapide. He bas aleo ascertained 
pate pay my an ope ey to be the true old 
extended to the the mineral frequently 
crops over a very wide area. Revisiting the 
and examining them in detail, our faithful explorer has found 

travellers) that he had underrated 
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be ny net pth he pe tig peo 
ka, an industrious and agricultural people, of peculiar its, who were 
very ee aye . 
“In his letters, dated the lst and 2nd of February freta Koa- 
gone, at the mouth of the Zambesi, Li ne ~~~ + 
steamboat, the Pioneer, which bas been sent out to him by 

vernment, was in the offing, and, thus provided, 

e river to beyond the Portuguese settlements, and thence carry out the 
ulterior objects of bis mission.” —London Express, April 18, 


LiTeRaTcuRe 48 aN Art.—Perhaps it may not be al: 
were we to say that literature (like 
falling from the position of aa art into 
terary men who own without a blush 
othere. Eoey Coast Bye Se puadase wate 
less, but wares that will sell in the market. 
ticle upon any subject, and from any point of view ; j 
will defend or prosecute you according to the 
the arrival at his chambers of your attorney or 
Theee reflections have been forced upon us by 
has lately Sea cageana It announces a 
y for carrying on @ ce’ weekly j 
£10,000, in tea jousand chares of a &. 
directors 
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lated and the total eer A ey 

upon expenee 

weekly. It is from the division of this money that the most 
moral is to be drawn. Paper, the raw material of 

£170, 0 that we have not mach left rest. 

the work of the mere press), £20 more ; 
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tors’ ; incidental expenses, £10. After all this for 
the p wets OO eae the machinery, what is the ¢ sum left for 
the brain? Here is the glorious item—* Authors, £10.”—Critic, 


occasions we are mourofally remind- 

ed of the name of “Presence of Mind,” bestowed on a late digni- 
tary of the Charch in consequence of a story told of him by himself. 
« 4 friend,” he used to relate, “invited me to go out with him on the 
water. The sky was threatening, and I declined. At length he suc- 
ceeded in persuading me, and we embarked. A equall came on, the boat 
lurched, and my friend fell overboard. Twice he sank and twice he rose 
to the surface. He placed his bands on the prow, and endeavoured to 
clim> in. There was great apprehension lest he should u 
Providentially I had brought my umbrella with me. I the presence 
of mind to strike him two or three hard blows over the knuckles. He let 
his hold and sank The boat righted itself, and we weref saved.” 
Goch « presence of mind” is, happily, by no means universal.— Edinburgh 
Review 


DestRaBLe ; NoT Propasie.—It is earnestly to be hoped that the eci- 
entific strife, the preparatory war, if we may so call it, of mechanical 
and other powers, which the two or three nations at the head of our rest- 
leas little world are now ng, will very soon, so far from plunging 
us into actual war, reader all sach an table, and destructive warfare 
‘ ible, —that the tremendous engines in shape of Armstrong guns, to 
destroy ships of war, and iron plated steam rams and ship destroyer, to 
resist such gaune,and Armstronger guns etill, to destroy these dread 
steam rams aod ships in armour, will all very shortly neutralise each 
other, aad bring war aad its alarms to a dead lock, from which they are 
never more to be disentangled.— English paper. 





Very Kxow1xe Begs.—Mr. Sandison (son of the Rev. Mr. Sandicon ct 
this place) sends the following interesting fact in natural history from 
Arequipera, Pera :—* A few years ago a German got out a few bives of 
bees, an insect formerly unknown here, The first year he obtained a 
plentiful supply of honey, bat year by year it decreased, until now the 
animals will hardly collect any. And _" Oar climate is so equable 
that flowers can be bad all the year round, and the sagacious animals 
having discovered this fact, have evidently lost the instinct of hoarding 
honey for a winter that never comes.— Brechin Advertiser, 





How Rats May se Exreiiep.—A gentleman whose house was literally 
overrun with vermia, adopted a novel but strictly philosophica: method 
to dislodge them. Opesing the floor at several places in the upper 
stories of bis house he placed there several vessels containing s mixture 
of salpbaric acid, black oxyde of man aod common salt, and closed 
down the boards. The result was a slow decomposition and recombining 

el ts, in the progress of which the beavy, stifling gas, chlorine, was 
disengaged. This made its way along the open spaces, and down to the 
cellar. A few breaths of the poisonous atmosphere served to convince 
the rate that danger was at hand. Se'siug what of their accumulated 
plunder they could, they b tened to abandon the premises, ing aod 
weeping as they weat, from having inbaled the noxious chlorine. Many 
moaths passed before any of the number ventured to returo. An army 
of ante, moths, bage? roaches, and other pestilent insecis perished from 
the fumes.—V. Y. Evening Post. ’ 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND Sucogss.—When poor Edmund Kean was acting 
io barns to country bumpkins, and barely finding bread for his wife and 
child, he was just as great a genius as when he was crowding Drury Lane. 
Wheo Brougham presided in the House of Lorde, he was not a bit better 
or greater than when be bad hang about in the Parliament House at 
Edinburgh, a briefless and suspected junior barrister. When all London 
crowded to see the hippopotamas, he was just the same animal that he 
was a couple of years later, when no ove took the trouble of looking at 
him. And when George Stephenson died, amid the applaase aod grati- 
tude of all the intelligent men in Britain, he was the same man, main- 
taining the same principle, as when men of acieace and of law regarded 
as a mischievous lunatic the individual who declared that some day the 
railroad would be the King’s highway, and mail coaches would be drawn 


by steam.— Recreatyons of a Country Parson. 














Sonsrroxe Not a Legat Accipent.—The Maritime Passengers’ Assu- 
rance Company entered intoan agreement with a person that, if he should 
sustain any personal injury from an secident on any ocean, sea, river, or 
lake, they would pay &@ reasonable com; tion ; and, if he should die 
from the effects ef the injury, they w pay £100 to his executors. An 
insurer died from the of a sunstroke on the Cochin China river, 
and it has been held by the Court of Queen’s Bench that, as this was not 
accidental death, the Company were not liable—Law Report, London 





ances ; woodworking machinery for turning out legs of chairs, gua stocks, 
thoemakers’ lasts, and for carving, sawing, and various other pu ; 
Yankee clocks ; caloric engines Corduroy and other roads, railways, 
and lattice and other s were also described ; as aleo steam ferry 
i teresting inventions, The workmanship of 
many of the impli &c., was described as not so higbly finished as 
in those of English manufacture, but frequently of stronger or better 
make ; and a variety of them Dr. Eddy pointed out as exceedingly well 
adapted for use in our colonies. 
A Noy-Commissiovgp GenrLeman.—The Morning Herald, of 
February 19, publishes a journal of events, or narrative of each day’s 
rations, in which the following passage Low :—* Lance-Corporal 
oward, 65th Regiment, wounded on the 23d alt., died last night. We 
are informed that this yourg man is a son of William Campbell, Eeq., of 
Tillichewen Castle, Dambartonshire, and, and that Howard was an 
name. His uncle, Sir Jamee Campbell, Bart., is one of the 
merchant priaces of Glasgow, partoer of the firm of J. and W. 
Campbell. Previously to his death, he sent for Lieut. Urquhert, com- 
ing his company, led to-him his name and history.” 





Traser Resources or Canapa.—The following, in regard to the timber 
resources of Canada, is to be appended to another edition of a pamphlet 
issued by Government, and which is now freely circulating througbout 

>“ The pal descriptions of timber found in the forests of 

are—white, yellow, and red pine ; white and black sprace, tama- 

Tac ; white, rim, See ees Gey. O08, Sav end seek cin; Viele. 
; black grey 


bark, bickory, ironwood ; red wild cherry, basswood ; beech ; red and 
white cedar ; hemlock, fir, poplar, chesnut, butionwood, whitewood ; aad 
bird’s-eye, white, and red oak. For furniture and ornamental rposes 
the luxuriant beauties of our crotched, wavy, and mottled black walout 
are well known, both here and in Eazope ; also the beauties of our bird’s- 
eye aud curly maples, as well as of our carly bireb, crotched white oak, 
aad red wild cherry. The superior qualities of our white, red, and yellow 
pine are fully acknow in the markets of Earope. Oar oaks, elms, 
and tamarac rank bigh for shipbuilding and purposes ; ia fact, 
all our woods are susceptible of being utilised in the arts and manufac. 
tures, Canada exports annually about 30,000,000 cubic feet of timber in 
& rough state, and about 400,000,000 feet, board measure, of sawed lum- 
ber. The revenue derived by the province during the year 1850 for tim- 
ber cut in the public forests amounted {o about $500,000, or £125,000.— 


ita Onitics.—Among the refinements of an age which eammons 
evils to midnight tea parties, and turns every rede, uncleanly 
= into an intelligent speatinn, not the Irast am is 
Of the pervades our current ticiem on art and literatare. critic 
real, bal! felngaa? 100 often approaches bis subject with a reverence half 
reignin which more for the wide-spread influence of a 
leasly hy power he is own power of weighing, fairly and fear- 
of parhing publishers Ae yon before bim. Under the combined atiac 


that | wi 


commonplace, if it finds a ready sale, is no less sure to meet witha 

welcome from his too coarteous or congenial pen. The bulk of our cri- 
ticiem, like the balk of our religion, flows through many different parties 
into one common creed, whose outward liberalism covers a vast depth of 
downright intolerance. It is ailowable, for instance, to sneer at Pope, 
or ran down Byron ; but woe tohim who mieses a beauty in an old Ea- 
glish ballad, or finds a fault in “ Aurora Leigh.” Critics may look down 
with a fine compassion on the literary leanings of a Dryden, a Johnson, 
or a Jeffrey ; but it is rank treason to charge Shakspeare with writing 
fastian, or Wordsworth with writing | ag We may fling what stones 
we please at the idols of other days, if we do but join in worshipping the 
idols of our own. Hume was a shallow, prejadiced historian, but Mr. 
Froude is a writer of large sympathies and keen insight, whose worst 
mistake the genial critic will pass over as mere spots in so bright a sun. 
Write an utterly romantic history of some bygone or personage, and 
you will appear to “ genial criticism” as a great philosopher, or at least 
a powerfal champion of a nobler and truer fith. But say a word, how- 
ever reasonable, against some living writer, the rising star of some 
powerfal clique, or the established pet of a wide-reading i“ and 
“* genial criticiam” will at once ory out on you fora piece of irreverent 
carping and Il!-natured intolerance.— Dublin University Magazine. 





Tue Mrverat Weatts or Lower Canapa.—The utmost activity will 
prevail this season in the mining districts of this part of the Proviuce. 
Geologists have been theorising for years, and disputing as to whether 
there is or is not gold, lead or copper, in particular localities. Last 
summer was the explorer’s year, and an army of practical men, with 
chisels and hammers, and microscopes and specimen bags, d over 
the country. This year we shall have the mining era inaugurated. En- 
glish capital will be invested here, as well as a great deal of American 
money, timorous, as capital ever is, of the troubles in the Republic. 
Hundreds of labourers will be set to work. An impetus will be given to 
colonization and immigration, which will be of the utmost advantage to us. 
It is difficult to say where the miners most will congregate. There is an 
embarras de richesses before them. The Gaspé lead mines invite them. The 
Chandiereand River du Loup gold diggings hold out no common induce- 
ments. The copper mines, all over the Eastern Townships, 
attract them. All these are valuable. 





riches to industrious labour.—Quebec Morning Chronicle, April 30. 


cannot bat 
All will be made to yield their 


twenty miles to tarn ous, hant all day, aod retarn home the same night. 
He wasa man respected by both rich and poor for his honest and straight- 

conduct as a man and a during a life of eight years. 
—Stamford Mercury. 


Tas Carpixats axp Tos Baiet.—A ridiculous story is told of the 
scruples of the dramatic ceosorsbip at Rome. On the occasion of a bal- 
let called “Antony and Cleopatra” being produced at the Apollo 
Theatre, the censor objected that it would be a very immoral thing for 
Antony and Cleopatra to dance together unless they were married, and 
Hear aeaget Ok ein race Beppe Gua i 

P ‘0 e wanton . 
next day wedding-cards, egy 


on richly embossed paper, were sent to most of 
the inals, beariag the names of “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


PuorograrHine THs Bx or Taz Oceax.—A photograph has been 
taken of the bed of the sea in Weymouth Bay by Mr. Thompson. The 
camera was placed in a box with a plate-glass front and movable shut- 
ter, to be jdrawn up when the camera was sank to the bottom. The ca- 
mera, being focussed in this box on land for objects in the foreground, 
at about ten yards, was let down from a boat, carrying with it the col- 
lodion plate, and the shutter raised and plate exposed for ten minutes. 
The box was drawn up, and the image developed was of rocks and 
weeds; but the great advantage anticipated to be derived from this ap- 
— of the art is to obtaina knowledge of the condition of piers, 

ges, piles, and structures under water.— London paper 





Carratn Macvonatp's Imprisonment at Bonn.—The correspondence 
relating to the imprisonment of Capt. Macdonald by the Prussian officials 
at Bonn (in the Aatamn of last year—a railway squabble that made no 
little stir) has teen laid before the House of Commons. The main inte- 
reat of the correspondence lies in the remonstrances of Lord John Ras- 
sell respecting the conduct of the Prussian Government and officiale. 
Those remonstrances are couched in language of more than diplomatic 
warmth ; for, in his first despatch to Mr. Lowther, Lord Jobn Russell 
declares that “ the conduct of the Prussian Government in this matter 
appears to her Majesty’s Government to have been in a high degree un- 
friendly,” inasmuch as “ Prussian law waa enforced with extreme and 
a ey | harshness, and in a manner not required for the pu of 
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PROBLEM No. 643. By T. B. Crosby, Phila. 

















W hite to play, and checkmate in two moves. 
So.orion to Prosiem No. 642. 
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TOURNAMENT OF THE MANCHESTER CHESS CLUB. 











declare. The two first players passed. 
said the third.—* Twenty,” the diplomatist replied.—“ Forty,” his op- 
ponent continued.—“ All I have on table,” the diplomatist eaid boldly, 
pointiag to one hundred louis before him. But at this moment a card 
slipped from bis bands, s nine, which be hurried! ed up. Bat his 
adversary had time to see this card, and, althoug' held a brelan of 
ki thought it pradent to decline playing. In bis idea M. de Talley- 
must have a fine hand to be so determined. What confirmed him 
in this notion was, that the tarn up card was a nine, and in all - 
lity the nine that fell from the diplomatist’s hands formed part of a brelan 
carré. The cards were shown, and M. de won with a wret¢! 
hand, in which figured the nine, which he had perfidiously let fall in order 
to intimidate his opponent.— Houdin. 
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A Boox Union.—An organisation is in course of arrangement for 
g the machinery of art unions to the distribution of books—and 


it already ; and it is believed that it will sppear under high 

The prize will be books instead of pictures. It is uw that 
first prize will be a library of the value of three handred guineas ; and 
that there will be a vast number of small prizes ; the paddies hav- 
ing the option of chocsing the books for selves. Every subscriber 
i, moreover, receive a copy of a standard work.— London Review. 


Tae Srontive Weaver.—Thos. Kay, well known in the counties of 
Lancashire, ire, and Yorkshire,as “Tom Kay, the Holmfirth 
bunteman,” died on the 11th ult. He hunted — of honnds for a 
great uumber of years, mainly at his own nae, Ry 5 & wool- 
len weaver, with a oumerous family of children ; hundreds of 
times had he plied the loom during the entire winter’s night to support 
his family, and at five in the morning he would be off to collect his hounds, 





justice.” Finally, “ the Prussian Government,” Lord John 
adds, “ has not ght fitto temper its justification of these extreme 
acts by any expression of regret ; and her Majesty’s Government cannot 


but its conduct as too clearly evincing a disregard of interna- 
tional goodwill.” 5 














SPRING FASHIONS. 
DAMES VIRFOLET BEG RESPECTFULLY TO REMIND THEIR 
a customers in New York and through the country, princi the 
—— they keep constantly on hand the most elegant stock of articles 


‘ Dresses, Mantillas, Lingertes, Zouaves, Caps, 
and generally all novelties for ladies’ toilettes. 


By their and constant connections with the best houses of Paris, Mee 
dames VIRFOLET are enabled to secure, at any time, the most refined French 
fashions, which they offer at moderate prices, at their well-known house, 


No, 5 ©linton Place, (near Broadway,) New York. 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from Broadway, New 
York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia—dye 
SILK, WOOLEN, AND FANCY GOODS, 


¢ every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their superior style of 
ying 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS 


is widely known, Crape Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours, Al 
kinds of Shawls, Curtains, etc., doaneed or re-dyed. Goods. received and re- 
turned by Express. The unders' have but one office in New York ; they 
have no office in the city of yn. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John St., New York. 


AMALGAM BELLS, 
At Prices Within the Reach of every Church, Schoolhouse, 
, or Farm in the land, 


Their use in all paris of the United for the two years, proves 
them to combine valuable , among 8 y 

















Tone, Strength, Sonorousness, and Durability of Vibration, 

The game between Messrs. Horwitz and Pindar was on the unequalled by ap manufacture; sizes 50,to 5000 
18th alt, and hoving been won Mr, P. the score stands even ; os ; Ibs., leas than 

ba ene cs Beaeks Oe Gowh tae, Soe a SO eee wt Se casts per b,c wlich peice wo wenmaat twelve 
prize has been awarded to Mr. J. F. Milne.— Manchester Guardian. ag - e 

White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P.) » ET eee 
1PwKé4 PtoKS$ SIS TA be KttoK B4 1 a 
seeee? pede.  lugwer Pb eR 
i Pik BA pp Ag is @hioxB BieQuts J L 8. 
ifeqss) gegm: | [teens fogs | ram m 
6 Pto WILL BE SEVERAL VACANCIES 
1 Kites Pekes 2 QRiQB to Red ch April. "Pupils ts Veoal and Instrumental taal: reset Seopoe 
8 bed ty co = PS. KRoOs cikeg rarcnat or scqeiano. Lge ot apyiiatia toa eo ened fgarece. tated 
9 nardi ans, desirous farther particulars conser 
10 B tke Kt tks B 25 BtokKte(c) KttoRy Aare ealrgo.o arming rer far ucla coment choo may opty tp 
hese, fiey |B ebene fogs 
12 PwQs to . 
Beret Sane’, (RGR ce FP | ga Oe ee oer 
4 to a z A ATTENTION OF WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
Rass KBPusP Bick win (J) WORE ercimn soviet ee cena 
“aia Me, tre st & Jom to comprehend the purport of this move. Herr H. Fears in the Vesinees of distilling and Aeaiien in Liaesre: but Peing Coupioces sree 

rom party article satisfact! 

sume that Herr H. must feel eplona unless his antagonist should make a pe Betore on tp apes @ be Gal’ wal ke aan We a all 
right down good oversight now and again. His present vis 4 vis however, is be told by us free from any favctr bot tbe result of earefal diauliaion. © ‘The : 
about the inst man trom whom such aid end csmsiert may be wieveguiar tote varying, GLa #8 Ob OL ik, 63.00 cad OO EO pee eaten Pies oak 
(2) A. worse move, we should say, than to have taken with KB P-—() Ia the cnaes win evder, tT uskaowa, 
forlorn , 7, Merely dl make a satisfactory blunder, CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
and la: open to attack on his king’s ition. Mr. Pindar 4 
Soweren, caniucte be Susnce with heat postecd poccision, eveliing 58 South Street, Baltimere, Ma. 
to the full of each false step which his adversary may make.—(d) In anticipa- 
tion of the fatal check threatened by adverse queen at Kt 2 or Ow SPECIAL NOTICE. 
© ef relieving bic mind by ptishing upon’ the trouble to select the + eihhunaas 
place of reliev' pitching very worst move which P. DERBY & COMPANY 
position presents for his — Obviously enough ; as ma e 
now take , and in the event of a's I... by black knight, rook IMPORTING TAILORS, 
gives in two moves. 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That he’ and ha in 
phe Arend bey arty Tomy apd y Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTUBERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 











NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ab ite attention fe reapeativily uested to the following cards of E1ias Hows, Jr 
4 Wer yyy 8. oo: 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER 4 BAKER &. M. CO. 


Baxen can vow 
had. brings them witbin the reach of all, and renders the use of Machines +4 
stitches as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

.. Machines ee Se Oe onoven a Shae cote beeen eh Meckinzs are ie 
t ® 
coy Eamped unter our patents and those of E1ias Hows, Jz. 








which were kept by the cottagers in the nei , and go fifteen or 
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The Alvion. 








INSURANCE, 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON President, 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


FOLLOWING IS A the Sin of or iat AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 

for the fiscal year ending the 3ist of aneery 
et Cagh Assets, ia of Febr: raary, 1860 , oe 96.018 885 20 
during the year. . eevee « « 1,580,875 75 
$7,558,430 95 


9868, 574 21 


Total Disbursements for 

Annuities, 
Net Cash Assets , « 

INVESTED. as FOLLOWS: 





on hand and in Bank 
and Mortgages . 
United States Siocks . . 


Add Interest accrued, but not yet o~ 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 
Premiums in course of 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Net Jnoyonse in Cash Assets.....- 
Number of Policies in force, lst February, 


Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but an 
not due. 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
ent are exclusively Cash. 
of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
one = me in the United States, 
are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
arate _ Dividend have been ¢: result of a very low rate of morta- 
a consequat ons ot careful snd jediclons slection eves 
PMSoy other te ove _ Rasy ty has been lees than that of 
— ty, among. 1 has 


rv America or Europe whose e: 
cae hy er sare in Phe | oben degree favourable to Policy- ‘oie 


The Number of L of Lives 
alec = ny wai hte 
av e having more 


Bn ay law o. 


thus ding oar ns a = all— 
‘te of the Compona are are invested coatesiveiy | Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
jan deyey eed ty son, worth focusheas, east double (he amount loaned, 
Ri mt., and United States Som The solidity and security 
of this osition of the c Company's ‘s Funds cannot be overrated. 
BOARD OF ere 
8. Wixsror, Joun M. Sruan 


Frepericx 

Joux V. L. Proves, Grones R. Ouake, 

Wrtssm Moone pe EK. Srrovits, 
SELL, 


MuLagp Fitiwors, 
Daviv Hoapuer, 
Hewry A. Surtne, 
Wun V. Baapr, 
Ww. B. 


Groner 8. Con, 
Wutsras K. & na, 
Avexanper W. Braprorp, 
Wusitas M. VERRILYS, 
Joun KE, 

WELLINGTON Ouarr, 
MaLayotuon M. F 


Wiuitaw H. Porsam, 
L vosse>s Ecerros, 
Ezas W. 


Joun t ia Yeuverrtor, 
Joan Sapowee 
ALrasp RDS, 
Narnanier Harnas, 
Actuary, aay | Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mivrvgy Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest 
of the oo e surplus, Y Discke athemery’ capone alone, being eauitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, Janvany 261s, 1861. 


IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
wing 


TRUSTEES, 
T kwon the follo Statement of tts affairs onthe 3ist December, 1850. 


received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1860, to 


Premiams 
Sist December, 1860, oveee. 94,602 725 TT 
Premiums on rolicies not marked off lst January, 1860, +» 14ala700 11 


‘Total amount of Marine Premiums,.......... deen cvccceccwscecssoses 96,015,435 88 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 

Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1860, to 3ist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 


The Company have the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 





Company, f 
SST EAar Yeseday he of April —— ty 
prema sf aseertained from ist of July, 1842, to 
stages of January, bem Aas baseenng Geveaenies we ere issued, 
° $10,278,560 


$11,862,560 
7,655 310 


Net earnings remainicg with the Company, on lst ie 1861.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
J D, JON 
THOMAS TILESTON, 
00 
C. Svarin 


anh, i ‘ty RSELL, 


Soonck, 
kein RAP scan, 


TRUSTEES. 
DENNIS PERKIN: 
JOSEPH PEL ARD, 


LLlAs 

HENRY BURGY, 
GoRNRLIUS GRINNELL, 
©. A. HAND, 
Watts SHERMAN, 


, JR. 


. GOODEUR, 

HENR TOHER WESTRAY, 

A. A. LOW, ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja.” 

WILLIAM &. popes. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice Pres't. 


[$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGIE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas Drvaston.) 
ya eevee a8 Se (OO wait at all ound,’ end So epyarte- 
thousand 


Secured > bre ple per 
mated 920,000, bundred and sixt, 
{Tale crea vasa valuable landy are Bow fered wo the pabiie as one of =) most desirable 
aod securities 


"phe Mend 
Ph gy Ra a pete line which, within twelve to ei, 
connect 


and e ot in Texas, with New Ork 
‘with the lines ranalng North and y completed, place New ¥. 
90 hours of Houswa. 





months, will 
and, in 


within 





ree the An ap hy 


ether with tows 
widaally at present valued 
uses, covies of charter, trust eat ae ney information 


Heaton to 
©, CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON &4 MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Behaste Rechenge. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
x TO SUIT FUDCMASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DIN sigur, orsued 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
SEATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
L{Bte?’ MISSES’, CRUTLENEN SAD BOY SKATES. 


icra or 











Cure HEGEMAN 
centa, 
51) and Broadway 


INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yous, Ocrossn 31, 1860. 
T'fated pocwme ey OF THE apzains 2. THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
of the luth on of the Act of tts Incorpo- 


Premiums on 
Marine 





jired risks on the 4th 


“ee.ue. peececccoce eoseee $908,943 65 
}auoing Be yous %2 Gs Gate, 10 8 


eet pertod— ; 
lone same 
On Marine Risks om Savings, 4c.) 


281,018 29 
123,774 76 


rT wo 
Scrip of sundry inary Mutual I 





$1,761,222 07 


oo Depot of this day directed that a Divideud of Interest to lst November, 
1860, be 


nee PER OENT: on Se ens tort the Company, payable ca 
and after 


that a Pividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Oana on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
It te further ordered thet the SORIP of the year 
year ony J 


on that and thereb: 
LION OF DOLLARS. 


ear 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
i next, the interest thereon to cease 
mulated profits of over ONE MIL- 


By order of the 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
poems H. Suan LOUIS aa a 
OSWELL SPRAGUR, 
OLIVER SLAT a a 
Daake Miia 
2. biti, ROP GRAY. 
tL MITCHL 
PREDERICK G. FO: JA on R. NEVIUS, 
four JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, 
HUYLER LIVI hrosson, P. STRACHAN, 
SIMON DE 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





F 
yg £4 ONA’ IVia, 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GaAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FPIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Foreign and Dk etic Mi factu 








co. 








BNGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Brad . 
MAIDEN LANNY, 


SOLE IMPORTER. 


19 


te Time Keepe: 
Each watch is d witha by J. H. B A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always oa 
hand. 





BEST WATCHES IN THE | WORLD. 
Most D and 











BR OWN BROTHERS RS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
[ ann < ComemectaL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and 
SUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


been thorough): im all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
ep tee  yh — =2 PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FOR 1T—Vviz : 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
whether pas, < or Fiat, Old or New. 
Tin, and is toice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
applied to Laaxy Gener Hanes Beem, SH pruvers Ceres cvesten, oat 
say Ae my Fen‘ desoripuve Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
5610 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
BE CACSEIS TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&c., ac. 
MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 
GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER’S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS in the South Pacifie Ocean. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 
JOHN B, SARDY, General 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t.. New York. 


Tt ts 0 euperior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peruvian Guano, and should be 
tried by every cons 








DRAIN PIPES, 





seen by our cireular) over 80 per cent. of 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate aban- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. 

For Pamphlets, containing analyses, certificates of Farmers, &c., &c., call at the office, 
where samples ee be seen. 


Professor Liebig , says under date—July. 1860—the Baker's Island Guano 
cota more Phere Shy other known fertilizer. eee 
tho Fhasghgie of Jame to Go Raters Sat a eek ee 
ee would be benefited as much by 
Gitnat Suances by 10085 af Bone Dust eee 
I think & to srofmatie to Persian Guano, which being rich in Ammonia, tends rather to 
great Sorclopament of leaves and stems. 


dissolved than that 
70 ibe. of Baker's 





. 
‘sé T™3 DIAPHRAGM FILTER, MANUFACTURED B ¥ MESSRS. 
ARA, is the kind of Filer to which I all aiid tn say veveat vapenstethe Gueten 
Board. te artificial which constitute mam to be an 
eet eee a ia quite durable 
reversed, occasionally, to its action. 


AMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist.” 
Vielt the sources of the CROTON RIVER, and secrve tne tog Raiabii Stadle 


OFFICE OF) THE 
PACIPIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 11 BROADWAY, 
New Yorx, Janvanrr 15, 161. 
yg Fe paZonipe STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY Is pyg. 
y with the of Seetion 12 of the Charter. 


Pheer 1, 1860 
Premiums received from January 1 to December Si, -_ 
inclusive oes. 815,679 82 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $974,182 13 
Tuis COMPANY HAS ISSUED No Powicts EXCEPT ON Canco asp Freicat ror tax Voragg, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 








Claims due the Company, — ten ye . 
Total Assets. . 


the Board of Trustees have this da: 
PER kw. IN CABH oa the 2, V rotinsee 
legal representatives, on 


to 


Ouretmoane CERTIFICATES OF THE ComP, 
THE I88UB OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: Fg 


tives, on and after Tuesday, next, from which date olf Ta 
thereon will cease. The ced at the me of the pepmanhs aabaam 


resolved, that a Dividend of raiety rer the net amount of 


be declared on 
Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, "1860, fe hich certificates 
iqued on ond cher Mendey, tes 19 Ae eee ante will be 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
TRUST te Es. 
sha, 
NB. ARTHUR, 


A. ©. RICHARDS 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
. M. RICH ARDS, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 

©. BE. MILNOR, 

MARTIN BATES, Jr., 

FREDERICK B. BETTS, 

MOSES A. HOPPOCK, 

FORD COBB, Jr., 

MELLEN. 


. H ° 
. W. BULL, 


WILLIAM K KENT, 
DAVID P MORGAN, 
BYRON SHERMAN, 
JOUN 4. BAXTOW, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, ; 
METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





, CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. * 


Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS ‘ENT. 
of the profits, or, when preferred, make a liberal discount from FT 4d, ? 
No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
Tr, EDWARD MACOMB 
FoLLEs. JOHN C. HENDERSO 
ATSON B. OA: 
MARTIN BATES, 
CE Pte A tbat 0 
, s. 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Sewetary. 


HELDON, 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 





FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
WRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE Lx 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 


Sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & SON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Letters of Credit to 
Issue ee gre Svallable in all parts of 














uM. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


TOHBN MUNROEB @€ CO.~, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. S&S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
8S Wall Street, 
Issus Crrovtar Larrers oF 


New York, 
Carerprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF 

ALS0, 


mUpore, &e., &c. 
c. and Creat 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bilis, in sums to suit. 


BUNCAs, & 
KERS pre 


BAN 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
50 Wall Street, 














No. New York, 























and other causes y, or of the 
Yards, of impurity pay « 





or read Harper's for 
Croton.” and you will not drink ib filtered. 
McKENZIE & O'H 





Sold and 
mas ARA, 
326 Fourth Street, New York. 





